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CAsi OF CHARACTERS 

Perry Mason — ^Inghtmg attorney, who preferred being 
paid off as a sheep to being double-crossed hke a 
lamb . 1 

Della Street — Who was a faithful Girl Fnday (also 

Sunday and Monday, if not quite always) l 

Eva Griffin — Well groomed and well heeled, who was 

a phony a 

Harrison Burke — Congressman, whose Duty to the 
People was to keep them from knowmg he was 
mixed up m murder 5 

Frank Locke — Editor of Spicy Bits, who was Southern, 

but no gentleman 6 

Paul Drake — Who turned up some interestmg informa- 
tion on Georgia peaches and sons of same lo 

Sidney Drumm — W ho put himself out on a limb of the 

tree Perry Mason was up , qz 

George C Belter — Who got his money by blackmail, 

and who — ^naturally — got his . 34 



Mrs Belter — woman who had a will of her own and 
put a velvet clause m it 38 

Carl Griffin — Nephew of George Belter, and a gentle- 
man aroimd and around and around the town 63 

f 

Bill Hoffman — Head of Homicide, who wanted the 
sleuth, the whole sleuth, and httle else 75 

Mrs Veitck — The housekeeper, who was silent as the 
tomb and looked like a mummy 81 

Norma Veitch — h. ^1 with matrimonies on her mind 81 

Esther Linten — W ho made up for losing her beauty 

sleep by deadmg to pass out the night before . 102 

Sol STEiNBtjRQ — Who excelled at histrionics 139 

Arthur Atwood — Who found himself vulnerable on 
Mrs Belter’s tricks 163 

Harry Lorinq — W ho wasn’t sure whether he had too 

many wives or 'none 182 



Autumn sun beat against the window. 

Perry Mason sat at the big desk There was about him 
the attitude of one who is waitmg. His face m repose was 
hke the face of a chess player who is studymg the board. 
That face seldom changed expression. Only the eyes 
changed expression. He gave the impression of bemg a 
thinker and a filter, a man who could work with infinite 
patience to jockey an adversary mto just the nght posi- 
tion, and then finish him with one terrific punch. 

Book cases, filled with leather-backed books, Imed the 
walls of the room A big safe was in one comer. Thelre 
were two chairs, in addition to the- swivel chair which 
Perry Mason occupied. The office held an atmosphere of 
plain, rugged efficiency, as though it had absorbed some- 
thmg of the personality of the man who occupied it 

The door to the outer office opened, and Della Street, 
his secretary, eased her way mto the room and closed the 
door behmd her. 

“A woman,” she said, “who claims to be a Mrs Eva 
Gnffin.” 

Perry Mason looked at the girl with level eyes. 

“And you don’t think she is?” he asked. 

She shook her head. 

“She looks phony to me,” she said “Fve looked up the 
Griffins in the telephone book. And there isn’t any Gnffin 
who has an address hke the one she gave. I look^ in the 
City Directory, and got the same result There are a lot 
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of Griffins, but I don’t find any Eva Griffin. And I don t 
find any at her address.” 

“V/hat was the address?” asked Mason. 

“2271 Grove Street,” she said. 

Perry Mason made a notation on a slip of paper. 

“ni see her,” he said. 

“Okay,” said DeUa Street. “I just wanted you to know 
that she looks phony to me.” 

Della Street was sbm of figure, steady of eye; a yo^g 
woman of approximately twenty-seven, who gave the im- 
pression of watching life with keenly appreciative eyes 
and seemg far below the surface. 

She remained standmg in the doorway eyeing Perry 
Mason with qmet insistence. “I wish,” she said, “that 
you’d find out who she really is before we do anything for 
her.” 

“A hunch?” asked Perry MasoiL 
“You mi^t call it that,” she said, smiling. 

Perry Mason nodded. His face had not changed ex- 
pression Only his eyes had become wanly watchful 
“All n^t, send her in, and PU take a look at her my- 
selL” 

Della Street closed the door as she went ont, keeping a 
hand on the knob, however. Within a few seconds, the 
knob turned, the door opened, and a woman walked into 
the room with an air of easy assurance. 

Sheivas in her early thirties, or perhaps, her late twen- 
ties — well groomed, and ^wng an appearance of bemg 
exceedin^y well cared for. She flashed a swiftly apprais- 
ing glance about the office before she looked at the man 
seated behind the desk. 

“Come m and sit down,” said Perry Mason. 

She looked at h im then, and there was a faint expression 
of annoyance uponlier face. It was as though she expected 
men to get up when she came into the room, and to treat 
her with a deferential tecogmtion of her sex and her 
position. 
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For just a moment she seemed inclmed to ignore his 
invitation. Then she walked to the chair across from the 
desk, sat down in it, and looked at Perry Mason. 

“Well?” he asked. 

“You’re Mr. Mason, the attorney?” 

“Yes.” 

The blue eyes which had been looking at him in cau- 
tious appraisal, suddenly widened as though by an effort, 
They gave to her face an expression of utter innocence, 

“I am in trouble,” she smd. 

Perry Mason nodded as thou^ the news meant nothing 
to him, other than a matter of daily routine. 

When she didn’t go on, he said: “Most people who 
come in here are.” 

The woman said, abruptly: “You don’t make it easy 
for me to tell you about it. Most of the attorneys I have 
consulted . . 

She was suddenly silent 

Perry Mason sr^ed at her. Slowly he got to his feet, 
put his hands on the edge of the desk and leaned his 
weight on them so that his body was leaning toward, her 
across the desk “Yes,” he said, “I know. Most of the at- 
torneys that you’ve consulted have had expensive smtes 
of offices and a lot of clerks, ninnmg in and out You’ve 
paid them big money and haven’t had anythmg much to 
show for It They’ve bowed and scraped when you came 
in the room, and charged you big retainers. But when you 
get m a real jam you don’t dare to go to them.” 

Her wide eyes narrowed somewhat For two or three 
seconds they stared at each other, and then the woman 
lowered her eyes. 

Perry Mason contmued to speak, slowly and forcefully, 
yet without raising his voice. 

“All nght” he said^ ‘Tm different I get my busmess 
because I fight for it and because I fight for my chents 
Nobody ever called on me to organize a corporation, and 
Tve never yet probated an Ktate. I haven’t drawn up 
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over a dozen contracts in my life, and I wouldn’t know 
how to go about foreclosmg a mortgage. People that come 
to me don’t come to me because they like the looks of 
my eyes, or the way my office is furnished, or because 
they’ve known me at a club. They come to me because 
they need me. They come to me because they want to hire 
me for what I can do.” 

She looked up at him then. ’’Just what is it that you do, 
Mr. Mason?” she asked. 

He snapped out two words at her. “I fight!” 

She nodded vigorously. “That’s exactly what I want you 
to do for me.” 

He sat down again in his swivel chair, and lit a cig- 
arette The atmosphere seemed to have been cleared as 
thou^ the two personalities had created an electncal storm 
which had subsided “All n^t,” he said “Now we’ve 
wasted enough time with preliminaries Get down to earth, 
and tell me what it is you want. Tell me first who you are 
and how you happened to come to me Maybe it’ll make 
it easier for you if you start in that way.” 

She began to speak rapidly, as though she had re- 
hearsed what she was saymg. 

‘T am married. My name is Eva GriflSn, and I reside at 
2271 Grove Street I have trouble that I can’t very well 
discuss with the attorneys who have heretofore represented 
me. A friend who asked her name withheld, told me about 
you She said that you were more than a lawyer. That 
you went out and did thin gs.” 

She was silent for a moment, and then asked: “Is it 
true?” 


Perry Mason nodded his head. 

“I suppose so,” he said. “Most attorneys hire clerks 
and detectives to work up their cases, and find out about 
the evidence I don’t, for the simple reason that I can’t 
^y one to do that sort of stuff m the kmd of cases 
I andle I dont handle very many, but when I do Pm 
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well paid, and I usually give good results. When I hire a 
detective, he’s hired to get just one fact.” 

She nodded quickly and eagerly. Now that the ice was 
broken, she seemed eager to go on with her story. 

“You read m the paper about the hold-up at the Beech- 
wood Inn last ni^t? There were some guests, you know, 
in the mam dimng room, and some in the private dimng 
rooms A man tried to hold up the guests, and somebody 
shot him ” 

Perry Mason nodded. ‘T read about it,” he smd. 

‘T was there.” 

He shrugged his shoulders “Know anythmg about who 
did the shooting?” 

She lowered her eyes for a moment, and then raised 
them to his. “No,” she said. 

He looked at her, narrowed his eyes and scowled. 

She met the stare for a second or two, then lowered her 
eyes 

Perry Mason continued to wait as thou^ she had not 
answered his question 

After a moment she rrused her eyes once more, and 
fidgeted imeasily m the chair. “Well,” she said, “if you’re 
gomg to be my attorney, I should teU you the truth. Yes.” 

Mason’s nod seemed more of satisfaction than affirma- 
tion. 

“Go on,” he told her. 

“We tned to get out, and couldn’t The entrances were 
afl. watched. It seems somebody had put throng a call to 
the pohce department before ffie shooting, just when the 
hold-up started Before we could get out, the pohce had 
the place sewed up,” 

“Who is ‘we’?” he asked. 

She studied the tip of her shoe, then said m a mumbled 
voice: “Harrison Burke.” 

Perry Mason said, slowly: “You mean Harrison Burke, 
the one who’s candidate for . . 

‘Yes,” she snapped, as though she would mterrupt 
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him before he could say anything concerning Harrison 
Burke. 

“What were you doing there with him?” 

“Dmmg and dancmg.” 

“Well?” he mquured 

“Well,” she said, “we went back into the private dining 
room, and kept out of sight rmtil the officers started tak- 
mg the names of the witnesses. The sergeant in charge 
was a friend of Hhmson’s, and he knew that it would be 
fatal for the newspapers to get hold of the fact that we 
were there. So be let us stay on m the dining room until 
after everything was fimsh^ and then he smuggled us 
out of the back door.” 

“Anybody see you?” asked Mason. 

She shook her head. “Nobody that I know.” 

“All ri^t,” he said, “go on from there ” 

She looked up at him and said, abruptly: “Do you 
know Frank Locke?” 

He nodded his head. “You mean the one that edits 
Spicy Bits?" 

She clamped her lips together in a firm Ime, and nodded 
her head m sHent assent. 

“What about him?” asked Perry Mason. 

“He knows about it,” she said. 

“Going to publish it?” he asked. 

She nodded. 

Perry Mason fingered a paper weight on his desk. EQs 
hand was well formed, long and tapermg, yet the fingers 
seemed filled with competent streng^ It seemed the hand 
could have a gnp of crushmg force should the occasion 
require. 

“You can buy him ofiE,” he said. 

“No,” she said, “I can’t. You’ve got to ” 

“Why can’t Harrison Burke?” he asked. 

“Don’t you understand?” she said. “Hamson Burke 
might explam his havmg been at the Beechwood Inn with 
a mamed woman. But he could never explam paymg hush 
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money to silence a scandal sheet from publishing the fact. 
He’s got to keep out of this. They may trap him.” 

Perry Mason drummed with Ms fingers on the top of 
the desk. 

“And you want me to square the thing?” he asked. 

‘T want you to square it.” 

“How M^ would you pay?” 

She rushed on in s\i^ conversation now, leaning to- 
ward him and talking rapidly. 

“Listen,” she said, ‘Tm going to tell you something. 
Remember what it is, but don’t ask me how I happened 
to know. I don’t think you can buy Frank Locke off. 
You’ve got to go hi^er. Frank Locke pretends to own 
Spicy Bits. You know the kind of a pubhcation it is. E’s 
just a blackmailing sheet, and that’s all if s for. They are 
in the market for all they can get. But Frank Locke is 
only a figurehead. There’s somebody behind him. Some- 
body who is Mgher. Somebody who really owns the paper. 
They’ve got a good attorney who tries to keep them clear 
of blackmailing charges and hbel suits But m case any- 
thing ever went wrong, Frank Locke is there to take all 
the blame.” 

She quit talldng. 

There was a moment or two of silence. 

“Tm listening,” said Perry Mason. 

She bit her hp for a moment, then raised her eyes once 
more, and contmued speaking in the same rapid tone. 
“They’ve foimd out about Harrison being there. They 
don’t know who the woman was that was with him. But 
they’re gomg to publish the fact that he was there, and 
demand that the pohce bring him m as a witness. There’s 
some mystery about the shootmg. It looks as though some 
one had trapped this man mto a hold-up so that he could 
be shot, without too many questions bemg asked. The 
police and the District Attorney are going to griU every 
one who was there.” 
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“And they’re not going to grill you?” asked Perry 
Mason. 

She shook her head. “No, they’re going to leave ns out 
of it Nobody knows I was there. The ofScer knows Har- 
rison was there. That’s all. I gave him an assumed name. 
“Well?” asked Mason. 

“Don’t you see?” she said. ‘Tf they put pressure to bear 
on the officers, theyTl have to question Hamson. And then 
he’ll have to teU them who the woman was that was with 
him. Or else it wdl appear worse than it really was. As a 
matter of fact, there wasn’t anything wrong with it. We had 
a ri^t to be there.” 

He drummed with his fingers on his desk for a few mo- 
ments, and then looked at her steadily. 

“AU. ri^t,” he said, ‘let’s not have any misunderstand- 
ing about this. You’re trjfing to save Harrison Burke’s 
pohtical career?” 

She looked at him meanin^y. 

“No,” she said. “/ don’t want any misunderstanding 
about it. Pm trying to save myselL” 

He continued to drum with his fingertips for a few 
minutes, and then said: ‘Tt’s going to take money.” 

She opened her handbag, “I came prepared for that” 

Perry Mason watched her while she counted out the 
currency, and arranged it in piles along the edge of the 
desk. 

•Wliat’s that?” he asked. 


“That’s on account of your fee,” she smd. “When you 
find out how much if s going to take to keep the thing 
secret, you can get in touch with me.” 

“How do I get in touch with you?” 

“You put a personal in the Examiner' *E. G. Negotia- 
tions ready to conclude,* and you sign that with your 

initials Then Til come to your office.” 

^ blackmafl. 

r d rather work some other way around iL” 

“What other way would there be?” she asked. 
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He slirngged Ms shoMders. “I don’t know. Sometimes 
there are other ways.” , 

She said, hopefully: **I can teH you tone thing about 
Frank Locke. There’s something in his past life^ that he’s 
afrmd oL I don’t know exactly what it is. I think perhaps 
he was sent to prison once, or something of that sort” 
He looked at her. " 

‘Tfou seem to know him pretty well.” 

She shook her head. ‘T never saw Mm in my life.” 

“How do you know so much about Mm?” 

*T told you you weren’t to ask me that” 

He drummed again with Ms powerful fingers on the 
edge of the desk. 

“Can I say that I am representing Harrison Burke?” he 
asked. 

She shook her head emphatically. 

“You can’t say that you’re representing anybody. That 
is, you can’t use any names. You know how to handle 
that I don’t” 

“When do you want me to start in?” 

“Right away.” 

Perry Mason pressed a button on the side of Ms desk. 
After a moment or two, the door to the outer office 
opened and Della Street came in carrjing a notebook. 

The woman in the chair sat back with a detached, im- 
personal air; the manner of one whose business is not to 
be discussed in any way before servants. 

“You wanted something?” asked Della Street 
^ Perry Mason reached in the upper right-hand drawer of 
Ms desk, and took out a letter. 

“This letter,” he said, “is all ri^t, with the exception 
of one thing that I want in it TU write that in m pen and 
mk. And then you can re-type the letter. Pm going to be 
out on important business for the rest of the day. And I 
don’t know just when m be back to the office.” 

Della Street asked; *‘Caa I get m touch with you any- 
where?” 
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He sliook his head. ‘TU get in touch with you,” he 
said. 

He drew the letter toward him and scribbled on the 
margin. She hesitated for a moment, then walked around 
the desk so that she could look over his shouldef. 

Perry Mason wrote on the letter: “Go back to the outer 
office. Ring Drake’s Detective Bureau, and ask for Paul 
Drake. Get him to shadow this woman when she leaves 
the office But don’t let her know she’s bemg tailed. Tell 
him I want to find out who she is, that it’s important” 

He took a blotter, blotted the note, and handed it to 
Della Street 

“Have that attended to ri^t away,” he said, “so that I 
can sign it before I go out” 

She took the letter casually. “Very well,” she said, and 
left the office. 

Perry Mason turned to the woman. “Pve got to know 
something about how high I can go on this thing,” he 
told her. 

“What would you consider reasonable?” she asked. 
“Nothmg at edl,” ho said crisply. “I don’t like to pay 
money for blackmaiL” 

“I know,” she remarked, “but you must have had some 
experience ” 

*‘Spicy Bits” he told her, “wiH charge everytiung they 
think the traffic wiU bear. What Pm trymg to get at is, 
how much will it bear? If they want too much Fll try 
staffing them along. If they are wiffing to be reasonable, I 
can handle it quickly.” 

“You’ve got to handle it quickly.” 

“Well,” he said, “we’re gettmg away from the questiom 
How much?” 


I could raise five thousand dollars,” she ventured. 
“H^on Burke is in pohtics,” he told her.^^^ all 
I can hear, he isn’t m pohtics for his health. He runs with 
the reform CTowd, and that makes his patronage aU the 
more valuable to the other crowd.” 
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“What are you getting at?’^ she asked him. 

“Fm getting at the fact that Spicy Bits probably won’t 
consider five thousand a drop in the bucket” 

“I could raise nine or perhaps ten,” she said, “in a 
pinch.” 

“KTl be a pinch,” he told her. 

She bit her lower lip between her teeth. 

“Suppose sometiimg turns up and I need to communi- 
cate with you without wdting for the ad to be published 
in the paper?” he asked, “Where can I get m touch with 
you?” 

She shook her head swiftly and positively. 

“You can’t That’s one thing that we’ve got to have 
understood. Don’t try to reach me at my address Don’t 
try to telephone me. Don’t try to find out who my hus- 
band as.” 

“You’re hwng vrtth your husband?” 

She snapped him a swift look. 

“Of course I am, otherwise where would I get the 
money?” 

There was a knock at the outer door of the office, and 
Della Street thrust her head and shoulders into the room. 

“Hiave that matter attended to so you can sign the 
letter any time you want, Mr. Mason,” she said. 

Perry Mason got to his feet, looked meanmgly at the 
woman. 

“Ah ri^t, Mrs. Griffin- Fll do the best I can.” 

She arose from her chair, took a step toward the door, 
paused, and looked at the money on the table. 

“Do I get a receipt for the money?” she asked. 

“You do if you want it.” 

“I think I would like to have it.” 

“Of course,” he said, meanin^y, "if you would like to 
have in your purse, a receipt made out to Eva Gnffin for 
a retainer, and signed by Perry Mason, it’s quite all right 
with me.” 

~ She frowned, and then ssdd; ‘TDon’t make it that way, 
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Make a receipt to the effect that the holder of this r^cipt 
has paid you the amount mentioned, as a retainer. 

He scowled, scooped up the money vdth his swiftly 
competent hands, and beckoned to Della Street 

“Here, Della,” he said, “tal:c this money. Give Mrs. 
GnfBn a ledger page, and make a receipt to the effect that 
the account hsted m our ledger, under that page number, 
is credited with five hundred dollars. Mark on the receipt 
that that amount is by way of retamer.” 

“Can you tell me what your total fees will be?” asked 
the woman. 

“It’ll depend on the amoimt of the work,” he saim 
“They’ll be hi^, but fair. And they’ll depend on results^ 
She nodded, hesitated a moment, and then said: “I 
guess that’s all I have to do in here ” 

“My secretary will ^ve you the receipt,” he told her. 
She smiled at him. “Good day.” 

“Good day,” he said. 

She paused at the door of the outer office, to turn and 
look back at him. 

He was standmg with his back to her, his hands thrust 
in his pockets, looking out of the wmdow. 

“This way, please,” said Della Street, and closed the 
door. 

Perry Mason continued to stare out at the street for 
some five minutes. Then the door from the outer office 
opened once more, and Della Street came into the office. 
“She’s gone,” she said. 

Mason whirled to face her. 

“Why did you think she was phony?” he asked. 

Della Street stared him steadily in the eye. 

“That woman,” she said, “spells trouble to me.”, 

He shrugged his broad shoulders. 

A *7° hundred dollars cash for a retainer. 

another fifteen hundred by way o£ a fee when I get 
the thmg squared up ” ® 

The girl said, with some feelmg: “She’s phony, and 
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she’s crooked. She’s one of those well-kept litfle minx^ 
that would double-cross anybody in order to take care of 
hersell” 

Perry Mason surveyed her appraisin^y. 

“You don’t find loyalty in wives,” he said, “who pay 
five hundred dollar retainers. She’s a chent. 

Della Street shook her head, and said* “That isn’t what 
I meant. I meant that there’s somethmg false about her. 
She’s concealmg somethmg from you right now, some- 
thmg that you should know. She’s sendmg you up against 
something as a blmd proposition when she could make it 
easy for you if she’d only be frank.” 

Perry Mason made a gesture with his shoulders. 

“Why should I care if she makes it easy for me?” he 
asked, “She’s the one that’s paymg for my tune. Tune is 
all Fm investing.” 

Della Street said, slowly: “Are you sure that time is all 
you’re investing?” 

“Why not?” 

“I don’t know,” she said, “the woman’s dangerous. 
She IS }ust the kmd of a httle minx who would get you 
mto some sort of a jam and leave you to take it, right 
on the button.” 

His face didn’t change expression, but his eyes glinted, 
“That’s one of the chances I have to take,” he told her. 
“I can’t expect my chents to be loyal to me. They pay me 
money That’s alL” 

She stared at him with a speculative look that held 
something of a wistful tenderness “But you insist on bemg 
loyal to your chents, no matter how rotten they are.” 

“Of course,” he told her. “That’s my duty.” 

“To your profession?” 

“No,” he said slowly, “to myselL Fm a paid Radiator. 
I fi^t for my chents. Most chents aren’t square shooters. 
That’s why they’re chents They’ve got themselves mto 
trouble. It’s up to me to get them out. I have to shoot 
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square V 7 ith them. I can’t always expect them to shoot 
square with me.” 

“It isn’t f airl” she bla 2 cd. 

“Of course not,” he smiled “It’s business.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “I told the detective that 
you wanted her shadowed as soon as she left the 0®^^’ 
she said, abruptly gettmg back to her duties. “He said he 
be there to pick her up.” 

“You talked with Paul Drake himself?” 

“Of course, otherwise I wouldn’t have told you every- 
thing was all n^t.” 

“Okay,” he said, “you can bank three hundred out of 
that retainer, and ^ve me two hundred to put in my 
pocket. We’ll find out who she really is, and then we’ll 
have an. ace in the hole ” 

Della Street went back to the outer office, returned vdth 
two hundred dollars in currency, which she handed to 
Perry Mason, 

He smiled at her. 

“You’re a good ^1, Della,” he said “Even if you do 
get funny ideas about women.” 

She whuled on him. “I hate her!” she said, “I hate the 
very ground she walks on! But it isn’t that. It’s something 
more than the hate It’s sort of a hunch Pve got.” 

He planted his feet wide apart, thrust his hands in his 
pockets, and stared at her. 

“Why do you hate her?” he asked, with tolerant amuse- 
ment, 

“I hate everything she stands for!” said Della Street. 
“Pve had to work for everything I got I never got a thing 
in life that I didn’t work for And lots of times Pve 
worked for thmgs and have had nothmg in return. That 
woman is the type that has never worked for anything in 
her hfe! She doesn’t give a damned thing in return for 
what she gets. Not even herselt” 

Perry Mason pursed his hps thou^tfuUy “And all of 
this outburst IS occasioned just because you gave her the 
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once-over and didn’t like the way she was dressed?” he 
asked. 

“I liked the way she was dressed. She’s dressed like a 
million dollars Those clothes she had on cost somebody 
a lot of money. And yon can bet that she wasn’t the one 
that paid for &em. She’s too well-kept, too well-groomed, 
too baby faced. Did you notice that trick she has of mak- 
ing her eyes wide when she wants to impress you? She’s 
practiced that baby stare in front of a nurror.” 

He watched her with eyes that were suddenly deep and 
enigmatical. “If all chents had your loyalty, Della, there 
wouldn’t be any law business Don’t forget that You’ve 
got to take chents as they come You’re different Your 
family was rich. Then they lost their money. You went to 
work. Lots of women wouldn’t have done that” 

Her eyes were wistful once more. 

“What would they have done?” she asked. “What 
could they have done?” 

“They could,” he remarked slowly, “have married a 
man, and then gone out to the Beechwood Inn with some 
other man, got caught and had to get a lawyer to get 
them out of the jam.” 

She turned toward the outer office, keeping her eyes 
averted from him. Those eyes were Rowing “I started to 
talk about chents,” she observed, “and you begm to talk 
about me” And she pushed her way through the door 
and into the outer office 

Perry Mason walked to the doorway and stood there 
while Della Street went over to her desk, sat down 
at it, and shd a sheet of paper mto her typewriter. Mason 
was still standmg there when the door of the outer office 
opened and a tall man, with drooping shoulders and a 
head that was thrust forward on a long neck, came into 
the outer office He regarded Della Street with protruding 
glassy eyes that held a perpetual expression of droll 
humor, smiled at her, turned to Mason and said “Hello, 
Perry.” 
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Mason s^d* “Come on in, PauL Did you get anytlimg?’ 
Drake said: “I got back.” 

Mason held the door open, and closed it after the de- 
tective had gone into the private office. 

“What happened?” he asked. 

Paul Drake sat down in the chair which the woman 
had occupied a few minutes earher, raised his foot to the 
other chair and ht a cigarette. 

“She’s a wise baby,” he said. ^ 

“What makes you think so?” asked Perry Mason. “Did 
she know you were tailing her?” 

“I don’t think so,” said Drake. “I stood by the elevator 
shaft, where I could see her when she came out of the 
office When she came out, I got in the elevator first. She 
kept watchmg your office to see if anybody came out of 
it. I think she thou^t perhaps you’d send your girl to 
try and spot her. She seemed reheved when the elevator 
got down. 

“She walked to the comer, and I tagged along behind, 
keepmg a few people between her and me. She ducked 
into the department store across the street, walked n^t 
along as though she knew exactly what she wanted to do, 
and went mto the Women’s Rest Room. 

“She looked sort of funny when she went in there, and 
I had an idea maybe it was a dodge, so I hunted up an 
attendant, and asked him if there was any other way out 
of the Women’s Rest Room. It seems there are three ways 
out. There’s a way that goes mto the beauty parlor. 
There’s a way mto the mamcurmg room, and a wav mto 
the cate ” . 


“Which way did she take?” asked Mason. 

“She took the beauty parlor just about fifteen seconds 
before I covered it. I figured she’d simply used the dressmr 
rooni stuff as a blmd She knew that a man couldn’t fol- 
low her m ffiere, and she’d evidently figured it all out m 

front of the beauty parlor street exit, with a chauffem 
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sitting at the 'wheeL The car "was a big Lincoln, if that il 
help you any.” 

“It won’t,” said Mason. 

‘T didn’t think it would,” grinned Drake. 



Frank Locke had coarse, mahogany skin, and woke 
a tweed suit. Bis skin didn’t have the tanned appearance 
which comes from outdoor sports, but looked rather as 
though, it had absorbed so much mcotine that it had be- 
come stamed. His eyes were a mild brown, the color of 
nalk chocolate, and absolutely without sheen. They 
seemed dead and lifeless. His nose was big, and his mouth 
weak. To a casual observer, he seemed utterly mild and 
innocuous. 

“Well,” he said, “you can talk here.” 

Terry Mason shook his head. “No, you’ve got this 
place rigged up with all sorts of dictographs. TU talk where 
I know that you’re the only one that’ll hear what Tm 
gomg to say.” 

^‘Where?” asked Frank Locke. 

“You can come to my office,” said Mason, without hope 
or enthusiasm in his tone. 

Frank Locke laughed, and his laugh was gratingly 
mirthless. 

“Now FU tell one,” he said. 

“Okay,” said Mason “Put on your hat, and start out 
with me. We’ll agree on some place.” 
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“How do you mean?” asked Locke, his eyes suddenly 
suspicious. 

“We’ll pick a hotel,” said Mason. 

“One that you’ve picked out already?” asked Locke. 
“No,” said Mason, “we’ll get a cab and tell him to 
drive us around. If you’re that suspicious, you can pic 
the hotel yourself.” 

Frank Locke hesitated a minute, then said: “Excuse me 
a moment FU have to see if it’s ^ right for me to leave 
the office. Tve got some thmgs that Tve been workmg 
on.” 

“Okay,” said Mason, and sat down. 

Frank Locke Jumped up from behmd the desk and left 
the room. He left the door open as he went out From 
the oirter offices camd the clack of busy typewriters, the 
hum of voices Perry Mason sat and smoked placidly. His 
-face held that expression of absorbed concentration which 
was so typical of him. 

He waited almost ten minutes. Then Frank I-ocke came 
in, wearing his hat 

“All right” he said, “I can leave now.” 

The two men left the buildmg together, hailed a cruising 
cab. 

“Drive around the business section,” said Perry Mason. 
Locke regarded the attorney with those chocolate brown 
eyes of his, which seemed to contam no expression what- 
ever. 

“Maybe we could talk here,” he said. 

Mason shook his head. “I want to talk where I don’t 
have to yelL” 

Locke grinned and said* "Pm used to being yelled at” 
Mason said, grimly: “When I yell, I mean busmess.” 
Locke ht a cigarette, with a bored ait. 

“Yeah?” he said casually 

The cab turned to the left “There’s a hotel,” said 
Mason 

Locke grinned. “I see h,” he said. “I don’t like it be- 
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ca^e you picked it Ofut, and because it’s too near. Tm 
going to pick the hotel” 

Perry Mason smd: “Okay. Go ahead and pick one. Just 
out tell the driver where to go Let him drive around 
you can pick any hotel that he drives by.” 

^ke laughed. “Getting cautious, ain’t we?” 

Perry Mason nodded. 

^ driver looked at him with mild surprise but 
Piece imH tk' flipped him a fifty cent 

cheap hml** “ ““ ^ 

ow about the parlor?” asked Locke. 

Saits me,” said Mason. 

sat down • w^od past the mamcurik’s room, and 

stand in ® smokmg 

tomt!f l-PCke, “yon’re Perry Mason, an at- 

someLiI somebody, and you want 

pa^“ said: “I want somethmg kept out oj yonr 

outt^*" *toeke. “What do you want 

VovM^n n T'l' ^cds discuss procedure first. Are 

T ^ strai^t money proposition?” 

^kc shook his head emphatically. 

timra he said “We some- 

^ advertisers.” 

JOh, that’s it, IS It?” said Mason. 

^at’s it,” said Ixicke. 

“What would I advertise?” asked Mason. 

shoulders “We don’t care,” he 

wantto advertise anj-thing, if you don’t 

ant to. Wc sell >ou the space. That's alL” 
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“I see,” smd Mason. 

*‘Okay. What is it you -want?” . ^ 

“There was a murder at the Beechwood Inn last 
That is, there was a shooting. I don’t know whe er i 
was a murder or not. I imderstand that the man w o 
shot was trying to hold up the joint” ^ 

Frank Locke turned his dispassionate milk-choco 

eyes upon the attorney. 

“Well?” he asked. 

Mason continued: ‘T imderstand there’s some myst^ 
about the thing. That is, the District Attorney is gomg 
make qmte an investigation ” ^ 

Locke smd: “You still haven’t told me anything. 

“Fm tellmg you,” said Mason. 

“Okay. Go ahead.” 

“Somebody told me,” continued Mason, “that the list 
of witnesses that was handed to the District Attorney 
mi^t not be complete.” 

Locke stared at him. 

“Who do you represent?” he asked. 

“A possible advertiser in your paper,” said Mason. 

“All nght. Go on. I.et’s hear the rest of it,” Locke 
invited. 

“You know the rest of it,” said Mason. 

“Even if I did, I wouldn’t adrmt it,” Locke replied. “I * 
don’t do anythmg except sell advertismg space YoiCve got 
to come out in the open. You’re the one that comes all 
the way. I don’t budge an inch.” 

“Okay,” Mason said. “As an advertiser in your paper, I 
wouldn’t like to see it mix into that murder too closely. 
That is, I wouldn’t like to have it mention the name of 
any witness who might have been there, but whose name 
wasn’t included on the list which was given to the District 
Attorney. I would particularly dislike to see your paper 
come out with the name of some prominent witness whose 
name had been omitted from that list, and ask why he was 
not summoned as a witness and questioned. And, still 
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speaJdng as an advertiser, I would dislike very much to 
see any comment made m any way about this witness hav- 
ing a companion vith him, or any surmises as to the 
identity of that companion. Now then, how much is ad- 
vertising space going to cost me?” 

^ell, said Locke, “if you’re going to dictate the 
poUcies of the paper, you’ll have to take quite a bit of 
T would have to be handled under a contract. 

wonld draw up an advertising contract with you, and 
agree to sell you the space over a period of time. The 
ap^ent would contam a clause for hquidated damages 

Then, if you didn’t 

sum of 1 -j advertising, you could pay over the 

sum of hquidated damages.” 

Eoon^T^^v^ as 

soon as I broke the contractr 

^ Sure,” said Locke. 

-ham up, as soon as it was 

You’d have 

wSd M “ 

ur\£ 

^ course 

^ cigarette case, fished out a cigarette 

surveyed Locke 

Wirn ^es to were cold and uncordiaL 

everythmg I came to say. 

^ chair and took several paces up 

thrust forward: and d 
Oblate colored ey^es blinked rapidly. 

^ thing over,” he said. 

voJve^n, at It. “An right, 

you ve got n^ulcs to do your thinking in ” ^ ^ 

to ^ ^'ttlc while 
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“No, it isn’t,” said Mason. 

“I say it is.” 

“You’ve got ten minutes,” insisted Mason. 

“You’re the one that came to me,” said Locke. 
didn’t come to you.” 

Mason said: “Don’t be foohsh. Remember that rm 
representmg a client You’ve got to make a proposihoii 
to me, and Tve got to see that it’s transmitted to my client 
And it isn’t going to be easy to get in touch with that 
client” 

Locke raised his eyebrows. ‘TLike that, eh?” he said* 

“Like that,” said Mason. 

Locke said: “Well, maybe I could think it over in ten 
minutes But Fve got to call the ofSce.” 

“Okay,” said Mason. “Go ahead and call your office, 
m wait right here.” 

Locke went at once to the elevator and went down to 


the main floor. Mason strolled to the railing of the meZ" 
zamne and watched him cross the lobby. Ixx:ke did not 
go to the telephone booths, but left the hoteL 

Mason went to the elevators, jjressed the button, went 
down to the lobby, strai^t through the door, and crossed 
&e street He stood in a doorway, smoking and watching 
the bundmgs across the street. 

After three or four minutes, Locke came out of a drug 
store and walked into the boteL 

a few steps 

telephOTe booths, fettle ‘’‘® 

an?caU=d: “Oh, LtSe/- 


“Got to thinking,” explamed Mason, “that Td better 
telephone and see if I could get in touch with my chenT 
So that I could ^ve you an immediate answer. But i 
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get a call throu^ Nobody answers. Fm waiting 
to get my money back.” 

I^ke nodded His eyes were still suspicious, 
than&a!^’ 

teon said ‘'Maybe yours is” and stepped back to 
Sen receiver tw'o or three tunes, 

^ Well? said Mason. 

Loci®. 

ia““0" “-mentcd. dryly: “Well, I presumed that you 

itou^t TO L°®i®. "tie situation that you’ve 

®v^impWanfp,S.ti^”TO^.® 

“™4Tnii£j tnentionmg any 

trymg to Viri ^ sitting 

traders. What’s your priL?” ^ 

tohavea^pro^^i Locke, "would have 

"i^ted dama^'. i® “®de as hqid- 

"f^'” ®='=>““®d Mason 

that wanM to “^°“’'® ®”® 

’^'anted ^ thou^ you 

elevaor and ‘i® 

sometime, ’’ L^'keTmd advertising again 

you know.” rates are somewhat elastic 
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“Meaning that they’re going down?” queried Mason* 

“Meaning that they may go up, in this case.” 

“Oh,” said Mason, shortly. 

He paused abruptly, and whirled, staring at Locke with 
cold, hostile eyes. 

“Listen,” he said “I know what Fm up against And 
I’m telhng you right now that you can’t get away with it 

“Can’t get away with what?” said Locke. 

“You know damned well what you can’t get away 
with,” said Mason. “By God! You fellows have run a 
blackmailmg sheet here and made people eat out of yo^ 
hands long enough* Fm telhng you right now where you 
head in!” 

Locke regained something of his composure, and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Fve had fellows try to tell me that before,” he said- 

“I didn’t say I was trying to tell you,” said Mason* “I 
said I Was telling you.” 

“And I heard you,” said Locke “There’s no need of 
raismg your voice ” 


Okay, said Mason. “Just so you know what I mean* 
By God! Fm starting after you feUows nght now ” 

Locke smiled. “Very weU. In the meantime, would you 
mmd pressing the elevator button, or else get out of the 
way, so that I can press it.” 

^ Mason turned and pressed the button. They rode down 
m silence, walked across the lobby 

TOen ftey reach^ ie street, licfce smOed. 

“there’s no harTfeeto J ™ 

Perry Mason turned his back. 

“The hell there am’t,” he said. 
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3 


arette automobile^ and lit a cig- 

tace was set m 1 smoked. His 

Steered. He seei^i ““““‘ration, eyes 

“w, waiw in liie “r- 

“teh radicate?.! “'’‘® i™ The only thing 
lightmg cisatm J ““ *''® *“* ii® had been 

honr, ® “h®‘ tha other, for more than an 

'pJaS'hXbedl'torSoffic«“ 

PaeC!‘whM‘’^3J^^ “f^Sh the last cigarette, in the 
, Loci; wrSel “* th® hmldmg. 

him mechamcallv manner, dancing about 

^ latter of^L Peering, pmrely as 

^as been proww^^f^E^^f ^ ^ fox ^.bo 

»ag back to his W and is cau^t slink- 

Perrv XAe, ^ early sun. 

foot on the stortcr^rh^^^^^^ cigarette and pressed his 

caibaadto^S^r^e^'o^&r^ 

ta'ocab\?aTOf,^\lJ^°a"®e‘h“‘,*°, ®°™=i' “ad haBed a 

Frank Lc«k-e s cab polled up m front of a neighborhood 
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bar and grill which seemed deserted except for the bar- 
tender, He paid off the driver and stood watching while 
the cab drove off Then he shrugged his shoulders and 
entered the bar and ordered a drink, tossed it off quickly 
and ordered another. 

Perry Mason parked his car half a block away, took 
out a fresh package of cigarettes, broke the cellophane, 
and started smoking again. 

Frank Locke stayed m the bar about three quarters of 
an hour. Then he came out, looked qmckly about him, 
and walked to the comer. The alcohol had given him a 
certain air of assurance, and caused him to throw his 
shoulders back shghtly. 

Perry Mason watched while Locke found a crmsing cab, 
and climbed in. Mason trailed along behmd the cab until 
Locke discharged it in front of a hotel. Then he parked 
his car, went mto the hotel lobby, and looked cautiously 
around him. There was no sign of Locke. 

Mason looked the lobby over. The place was a com- 
mercial type of hotel, catering to salesmen and conven- 
tions. There was a Ime of telephone booths, with an 
operator stationed at a desk. Qmte a few people were m 
the lobby. 

Perry Mason moved slowly and cautiously about, look- 
ing the people over. Then he walked over to the desk- 
“Can you tell me,” he asked the clerk, “whether or not 
Frank Locke has a room here?” 

The clerk ran his finger down the card index ^stem, 
and said, “We have a John Lock.” 

“No,” said Mason, “this is Frank Locke.” 

“He’s not with us Sorry,” said the clerk. 

“Thaf s all n^t,” said Mason, turning away. 

He crossed the lobby to the dining room and looked in 
there There were a few people eatmg at the tables but 
Locke was not among them. There was a barber shop m 
the basement, and Mason went down the stairs and 
peered in throng the glass partition. 
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Locke was iii the third chair from the end, his face 
covered with hot towels. Mason recognized him by the 
tweed suit, and tan shoes. 

Mason nodded and went back, np the stairs to the 
lobby. He crossed to the ^1 at the telephone desk. 

“All the booth calls are handled through you?” he 
asked. 

She nodded. 

“Okay. I can show yon how to pick np twenty dollars 
pretty easy ” 

She stared at him, and adced, “Axe you kiddmg me?” 
Mason shook his head. “Listen,” he said, “I want to get 
a number, and that’s alL” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Just this,” he said, ‘Tm going to put throng a call for 
a man. He probably won’t take the call nght away, but 
win come up here to get it later on. He’s m the barber 
shop now. After he talks with me, he’s gomg to call a 
number I want to know what that number is ” 

“But,” said the ^1, “suppose he doesn’t put the call 
through here?” 

“In that case,” Mason told her, “you’ve done the best 
you can, and you get the twenty bucks anyway.” 

‘Tm not supposed to give out information about those 
things,” the girl protested, 

“That’s why you’re getting twenty bucks for it,’’ Mason 
said, smihng. “That, and listening in on the calL” 

“Oh, I couldn’t listen m on a call, and ted you what 
was said.” 

“You don’t have to. Fll ted you what’s said. Ad I want 
you to do IS check up on it, so as to make sure that the 
number I get is the number I want.” 

She hesitated, looked furtively about her as thou^ 
fearful that some one mi^t know what they were talkmg 
about, merely from a casual inspection. r 

Perry Mason took out two ten dollar bills from his 
pocket, folded them, and twisted them quietly. 
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The eyes of the girl dropped to the bills, and remained 
there. 

“Okay,” she said, at length. 

Mason passed over the twenty dollars. 

“The man’s name,” he told her, “is Locke, m call in 
in about two minutes, and have him paged. Now the 
conversation wiM be this. Locke will call a party and ask 
if itf s all ri^t to pay four hundred dollars for iiionnation 
about the name of a woman. The party will tell him it’s 
aU right” 

The girl nodded her head, slowly. 

“Do incoming calls come in thmugh you?” asked 
Mason 

“No,” she said, “not unless you ask for station thirteen. 
“All ri^t, m ask for station thirteen.” 

He grinned at her, and went out 
He found a drug store m the next block which had a 
pubhc telephone He called the number of the hotel, and 
asked for station thirteen. 

“Okay,” he said, when he heard the ^’s voice. ‘Tm 
calhng for Frank Locke. Have him paged and be sure 
that you tell him to come to your station for the calL 
He probably won’t come now, but m hold the Ime. He’s 
in the barber shop. But don’t tell the bellboy that I said 
ho was. Simply tell him to look in the barber shop.” 

*T getcha,” said the 

He hold the Ime for some two minutes, and then the 
ghrl’s voice said, “He said to leave your number, and he’d 
call you back.” 

“That’s fine,” said Mason, “the number is Harrison 
23850. But tell the bellboy to be sure that he goes to your 
station to get the calL” 

“Sure, don’t worry about that.” 

"All right,” said Mason, “tell him to ask for Mr. 
Smtili at that number.” 

“Any iniUa!''.?” 

“No, just Smith, and the number. That’s nlL” 
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Okay,” she said. *‘I gotcha.” 

Mason hung up. 

He waited approamately ten minutes, and then the 
teiepnone rang. 

^ a high-pitched, querulous voice, and 
speakmg cautiously at the other end 

high-pitched voice; 

y°“ 

minutes after you’d left 
out on Wph!? °c ^ ^ ^ speakeasy 

How &e devil did they know that?” asked Locke. 

3^°"’" ‘b^y toM 

Well, what was it you wanted?” 

businSs over ^ talk 

fast You foUr^ telfpbone. But this has got to be handled 

that ^ ^ your health. I know 

Locke’s voice was cautious. “I don’t know 

ly^How^fT^’ see me personal- 
ly. How far are you from the hotel here?” P^^onai 

I uowheres near the hotel Now listen, 

&ve it^u^t ove that’s valuable to you. I won’t 

Lve und, if you don’t want it,^ 

iaiow IS whSf<^^ information. All I want to 

to &d ou? f? interested. Would you like 

^- 

'■=''=5’'°“ few or 

••Wtfrc a publ.c3Uon that dcab vdlh spicy bits o£ Mor- 
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matioii about prominent people,” said I^ocke, “and we’re 
always glad to receive any information that is news.” 

“1^ on that hooey,” said Mason. “You know what 
happened. And I know what happened. A list was made 
up, and Harrison Burke’s name wasn’t on that list. Neither 
was the name of the woman who was with him. Now, is 
it worth a thousand dollars to you to have absolute proof 
who that woman was?” 

“No,” said Locke, firmly and decisively. 

“Well, that’s all right,” said Mason hastily. “Is it worth 
five hundred to you?” 

“No.” 

“Well,” insisted Mason, putting a whining note in his 
voice, “I teU you what m do. ITl let you have it for four 
hundred dollars And that’s absolutely bottom price. Fve 
got another market that’s offering three hundred and 
fifty. Fve gone to a lot of trouble getting you located, and 
it’s gomg to take four hundred for you to sit in.” 

“Four hundred is a lot of money.” 

“The information Fve got,” said Mason, “is a lot of in- 
formation.” 

“You’d have to ^ve me something besides the informa- 
tion,” said Locke. “Fd want something we could use as 
proof if we ran into a hbel suit,” 

“Sure,” said Mason, “you ^ve me the four hundred 
dollars when I ^e you the proof.” 

Locke was silent for a few seconds. Then he said, 
“Well, Fh have to think it over a httle while. FU call 
you back and let you know.” 

“Fll wait here at this number,” Mason said. “You call 
me back here,” and hung np. 

He sat on a stool at the ice cream counter and drank 
a glass of plain carbonated water, without haste and 
wi^out showing any emotion. His eyes were thou^tful, 
but his manner was calm. 

At the end of six or seven minutes the telephone rang 
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answered it “Smith talking,” he 

we’d be wiHmg 

“nl provided we could get the proof ” 

mnrnin “you be m your office tomorrow 

back oirf ^ 

de^S^p'nTnow'^ThT “•* 

y™^te 'S'o Mason told him. "I could give 

■naSoul^?“i^f®’ fl>® iMor- 

“fltepioofe^o*"'^ ^°“ ’’™“Sht 

^^Mason gave a mockmg laugh. “Now ril teh one,” he 

tot ?u'*’ y°'“ o™ way.” 

^'itomobile and sat in it for al- 
Locke fa ^ At the end of that tune, Frank 

St a S oS “=“=^8=d unL hi sto 

smuelv cnmT ' '’™'™ I*® Lad the 

emo™ t“ '’ r‘ “ of a man of the world, who rather 
nj^s knowing his way about 

or two^Tf'o^ with him was not over twenty-one 

curvpdV^ She had a weU 

fcciiv displayed to advantage, a per- 

a,nl??'°"'“? Ecrmeuts^^d ^ust 

^ L '°° ”®L ®®Le-up about her 

Itrty Maron waned until they had taken a tax,, then 
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he went into the hotel, and walked over to the telephone 
desk- 

The girl looked up with anxious eyes, put a surrepti- 
tious hand to the front of her waist, and pulled out a 
piece of paper. 

On the piece of paper had been scribbled a telephone 
number. Freyburg 629803. 

Perry Mason nodded to her and shpped the piece of 
paper in his pocket. 

Was that the conversation — ^that line about pacing for 
information?” he asked, 

can’t divulge what went over the line.” 

I know,” said Mason, “but you’d tell me if that wosn't 
the conversation, wouldn’t you?” 

“Maybe,” she said. 

Ail right, then, are you tellmg me anythme?” 

“No'” 

**That s all I wanted to know,” he told her, and grinned. 
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Mason walked into the Detective Bureau at 
Police Headquarters 

“Drumm in here?” he asked. 

One of the men nodded, and jerked a thumb toward an 
inner door. 

Perry Mason walked in. 

“Sidney Drumm,” he said to one of the men who was 
sittmg on the comer of a desk, smokmg. Some one raised 
his voice, and yelled: “Oh, Drumm, come on out,” 
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A door opened, and Sidney Drumm looked around until 
ne saw Perry Mason, then grinned, 

“Hello, Perry,” he said. 

He was a tall, thin man, with high cheek bones, and 
as -out eyes. He would have looked more natural with 
green eye-shade on his forehead, a pen behind his ear, 
^mg a set of books on a high stool, than in the Deteo- 
Bureau at Pohce Headquarters, which was, perhaps, 
y he made such a good detective. 

^ “I Tve got 

somethmg, Sidney.” ^ 

Okay," said Drumm, ‘‘be ri^t with you.” 

M^on nodded and walked out into the corridor. Sid- 
y mmm jomed him m about five mmutes. 

Shoot,” he said, 

of ^ ^ something that may be 

loinm t ^ * Mason said to the detective. “I don’t 

workrnli Iiow, Fm 

^ 

‘What telephone number?” 

““ I 

can’f i IT ’ ° ^ he as Wise as a treeful of owls, and we 
fhmi- ^ wrong number busmess on him I 

ii rirril s probably an unlisted number. You’ve got to get 
TTia^ records of the telephone company, and 

^ personally.” 

^rumm said “Gee, guy, you’ve got a crustl” 

^erry Mason looked hurt. 

^ workmg for a client,” he said, 
were s twenty-five bucks m it for you I thought you’d be 
mg to take a run down to the telephone company for 

twenty-five bucks” 

Drumm grumed. 

hi the first place*>” he 

sai . ^ 1- get my hat. We go down in your car or 

m nunc? ’ 
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“Better take both,” Mason said “Yon go in yonrs,^ 
m go m mine I may not be coming back this way. ^ 
“Okay,” the detective said. “I’ll meet you down there. 
Mason went out, got in his machine, and drove to e 
main office of the telephone company. Drumm, in a po ce 
car, was there ahead of him. ^ 

“I got to figuring,” said Drumm, “that it mi^t be bet- 
ter if you didn’t go up there mth me when I got the dope. 
So Fve been up and got it for you.” 

“What is it?” 

“George C. Belter,” Drumm told him. “And ffie a 
dress is 556 Elmwood, You were ri^t about its being an 
unlisted number It’s supposed to be airtight Information 
can’t even give out the number, let alone any information 
about it So forget where you got it” 

“Sure,” agreed Mason, puUmg two tens and a"five from 
his pocket 

Drumm’s fingers closed over the money. 

“Baby,” he said, “these look good after that poker 
game I was m last mght Come around again some tune 
when you’ve got another client like this one.” 

“I may have this client for some tune,” Mason ob- 
served. 

“That’ll be fine,” Drumm said. 

Mason got in his car. His face was grim as he stepped 
on the starter and sent the machme speedmg out toward 
Elmwood Drive 

Elmwood Drive was in the more exclusive residential 
district of the city Houses, set well back from the-street, 
were fronted with bits of lawn, and the grounds were or- 
namented with well-kept hedges and trees. Mason shd 
his car to a stop before five hundred and fifty-six. It was 
a pretentious house, occupymg the top of a small knoDL 
There were no other houses withm some two hxmdred feet 
on either side, and the knoll had been landscaped to set 
off the magmficence of the house. 

Mason didn’t drive his car into the driveway, but 
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paM It m the street, and went on foot to the front door. 
A ngtu w^ burning on the porch. The evening was hot, 
d myriad insects clustered about the light, beating their 

When he had rung the second time, the door was opened 
from ii' ^ hvery. Perry Mason took one of his cards 

fromhispocket, and handed it to the butler. 

see me.” “wasn’t expectmg me, but he’ll 

“^4 “d aood to one side, 
ry good, sur. Will you come in, sn?” 

butle^fi walked into a reception room, and the 

stairs ^ climbing 

' The hnfip o+ coming down the st^ agam. 

nardnn w >?®PP^ smd: ‘T beg your 

you tell TUP doesn’t seem to know yon. Could 

wanted to see Mm about?” 

“No” ^ the man’s eyes, and said, shortly. 


addtn ^ moment, thinking that Mason might 

Went V»r> ^en, as nothing was said, turned and 

four <- ^P stairs This time he was gone three or 

returned, his face was wooden, 
please step this way,” he said. “Mr. Belter will see 


you.' 


followed the man np the stairs and into a 
which was evidently one of a suite which 
pmed from the hallway, taMug up an entire wmg of 
f ouse The room was furnished with an eye to com- 
o und none for style The chairs were massive and 
ortable. No attempt had been made to follow any 
particular scheme of decoration, and the room radiated 
a masculmity which was xmtempered by feruinine taste. 

A door to an mner room swung open, and a big man 
stood on the Ihreshold, 
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?crr} M.i^on h -d n clisncf* to p- '‘ li’k- rr 
the room from v.hu'h he h 'd c; icr^-ri h ^ no'^^ 
fitted up er. a Mudy ^Mth hook cr-et hnme t'ac 'Adk, ^ 
auuM\c dc<;k and wivcl ch ir in ore corner, and. 
tliat, a plimp>c of a tiled bathroom 

The man stepped into ilic room and pulUd the door 
dosed behind lum 

He ^^rls a hup,c bull: of n man 'isith a free (h'tt 
fat and pasty. There were pufTn under his eyes Hk che5t 
was deep and his shoulders \cry' breed Ihs hip5 sscfO 
narrow, and Mason had die impression that the Icfs ss‘cre 
probably thin. It was the eyes that commanded nticnlioa 
They were hard as diamonds and uttcrl) cold 

For a second or two the man stood near the door, 
staring at Mason Tlicn he walked {or.v.vrd, and lus gait 
strengthened tlic impression that his legs were t.axed to 
capacity lo carry about the great weiglit of his torso 
Mason surmised Uiat tlic man wms somcw'hcrc in the 
late forties, and there was tliat m his manner which 
indicated he was completely cruel and ruthless in his 
dealings 

Standmg, Mason was a good four inches shorter than 
this man, although his shoulders were as broad. 

“Mr. Belter?” he asked. 

The man nodded, planted his feet wide apart, and 
stared at Mason. 

“What do you want?” he snapped. 

Mason said, ‘Tm sorry to come to your house, but I 
wanted to talk over a matter of business.” 

“What about?” 

“About a certain story that Spicy Bits threatens to 
publish I don’t want it published.” 

The diamond-hard eyes never so much as changed 
expression. They stared fixedly at Perry Mason. 

“Why come here about it?” asked Belter. 

“Because I think you’re the one that I want to see.” 
“Well, I’m not.” 
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“I flunk you are.” 

‘Tm not I>on’t know anything at all about Spicy Bits. 

Pve read the sheet once in a while. It’s a dirty, black.- 
iiiailing rag, if you ask me.” 

Mason’s eyes became hard, ms body seemed to lean 
forward shghfly from the hips. 

“Ah n^t,” he said, “Fm not asking you, Tm telling 
you.” 

“Telling me what?” Belter asked 
“Tehing you that Tm an attorney, and Tm representing 
a chent that Spicy Bits is tiymg to blackmail, and I don’t 
hke the set-up Fm telling you that I don’t mtend to pay 
the price that’s demanded, and Fm telling you further 
that I don’t intend to pay a damned cent. Fm not gomg 
to buy any advertising in your sheet, and your sheet isn’t 
going to pubhsh the story about my chent. Get that, and 
getitstrai^tl” 

Belter sneered “It serves me rightj” he said, “for 
seeing the first shyster ambulance chaser that comes 
poundmg at the door. I should have had the butler kick 
you out You’re either drunk or crazy. Or both. Per- 
sonally, I have an idea it’s both. Now are you gomg to 
get out, or shall I call the pohce?” 

‘TU get out” Mason said, “when I fiooish what I was 
saying. You’ve kept in the background in this thing, and 
hed Locke for yonr goat to stand out in front and take 
It. You’ve sat hack nnd raked in the cash. You’ve received 
dividends out of blackmad All right Here’s where you 
get an assessment” 

Belter stood staring at Mason, saying nothing. 

“I don’t know whether you know who I am, or whether 
you know what I want” Mason went on, “but you can 
find out pretty quick by getting in touch with Locke Fm 
teUmg you that if Spicy Bits publishes anything about my 
chent Fh np off the mask of the man who owns the 
damned ragl Do you get that?” 

“All right” Belter remaiked, “You’ve made your threat. 
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Now m make mine. I don’t know who yon are, and I 
don’t give a damn. Maybe your reputation is sufficiently 
spotless so that you can afford to go around and make 
threats. Then again, maybe it isn’t Perhaps you’d be^ 
watch some of your own fences before you start throwing 
mud over other people’s.” 

Mason nodded curtly. “Of course, I expected that 
he said. 

“Weh,” Belter said, “you won’t be disappointed then. 
But don’t think that’s an admission that Tm mixed up 
with Spicy Bits. I don’t know a damned thmg about it 
And I don’t want to. Now get out!” 

Mason turned and walked throng the door. 

The butler was on the threshold. He spoke to Belter. 
“I beg your pardon, sir, but your wife wants very 
much to sec you before she goes out and she’s just 
leaving.” 

Belter walked toward the door. “All ri^t” he said- 
*‘Take a good look at this man, Di^ey. If you ever see 
him on the place again, throw him off. Call a cop if you 
have to ” 

Mason turned and stared at the butler. 

“Better call two cops, Digfey,” he observed. “You 
might need ’em.” 

He walked down the stairs, conscious of the fact that 
the other two men were descendmg immediately behind 
him. As he reached the lower hallway, a woman glided 
out from a comer near the door. 

“I hope I didn’t interrupt you, George,” she said, 
“but . . .” 

Her eyes met those of Perry Mason. 

She was the woman who had called on Mason at his 
office, and given the name of Eva Gnffin. 

Her face drained of color. The blue eyes became dark 
with sudden panic. Then, by an effort, she controlled the 
expression of her face, and the blue eyes enlarged to that 
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stare of baby innocence which she had practiced 

M ^ Mason. 

Mason’s face showed nothing whatever. He stared at 

were'perfectly calm and serene. 
WeU? asked Belter. «What’s the matter?” 

fn&Tif^ j voice sounded thin and 

softo *“™- He’s just a shyster who 

Mason whhS^orSedT”^ “ 

to ten you . . ” 

Wfe the shoulders swung m a pivot that was 

hurled ^ professional The butler was 

With a fc»r°^ haUway and slammed against the waH 
Perrv M«c pictures on their han^gs. 

® “-“<1 "OW rve 

or abont m publish a word about my chent, 

nexttwentyy^ ^ sheet, and you’U go to jail for the 
years B’youhear?” 

cordi^ ^^ond-hard eyes stared at Mm vdth the un- 
a man ^ snake’s eyes staring into the face of 

hi his coat poc^^ ^ club. George Belter’s n^t hand was 

wh^ thing,” he said, “that you stopped ri^t 

rn Make a move to lay a hand on me, and 

Kpif_ri^7^ your heart outi Pve got witnesses to show it’s 

'7 , ^d 1 don’t know but what it wouldn’t be a 
good thing to do anyway.” 

l^n t bother,” Mason said, evenly, “you can’t stop 
me mat way. There arc others who know what 1 know, 
mid know where I am and why.” 

Belter’s hp curled 

“The trouble with you Is,” he said, “that >ou keep 
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smgmg the same tune You’ve already played that game 
for all that it’s worth. If you think that I’m afraid of any- 
thing that a cheap, blackmailmg ambulance chaser can 
try to pm on me, you’re mistaken. I’m teUing you to get 
out, for the last time!” 

Mason turned on his heeL “All ri^t Vm getting out 
Tve said all Tve got to say.” 

George Belter’s sarcastic comment reached his ears as 
he gamed the door. 

“At least twice,” said Belter. “Some of it you’ve said 
three times.” 
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Eva Belter sat in Perry Mason’s private office, and 
sobbed quietly mto a handkerchief 

Perry Mason sat behmd the desk mth his coat oflE, and 
watched her with wary eyes and an entire absence of 
sympathy, 

“You shouldn’t have done it,” she said, between sruffs. 
“How was I supposed to know that?” asked Perry 
Mason. 

“He’s utterly ruthless,” she said. 

Mason nodded his head. 

‘Tm pretty ruthless myself,” he observed 
“Why didn’t you put the ad m the Examiner?^* 

“They wanted too much money. They seemed to think 
I was gomg to play Santy Qaus ” 

“They knew it was important,” she wailed. “There’s 
a lot at stake” 
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Mason said nothing 

The woman sobbed silently for a moment, then raised 
her eyes, and stared in mate anguish at Perry Mason. 

“Yon should never have threatened him,” she said. 
“You should never have come to the house You can’t 
do anythmg with him by threats. Whenever he gets in a 
^^er, he always fi^ts his way out, He never asks for 
and he never gives any.” 

“Well, whafs he gomg to do about it?” asked Mason. 
“He’ll ruin you,” she sobbed. “He’ll find every lawsuit 
that you’ve got, and accuse you of jury bribing, of sub- 
perjury, and of unprofessional conduct He’ll 
hound you out of the city.” 

The nunute he puts anythmg about me m his paper,” 
Said Mason, grimly, ‘Til sue him for hbel, and PU keep 
^ bringing a suit every tune he mentions my name.” 

She shook her head with tears on her cheeks. 

“You can’t do that,” she said, ‘Tie’s too smart. He’s 
%ot lawyers who teU him just what he can do, and ]ust 
Miat he can’t do He’ll get around behmd your back, 
snd fasten the ]udges who are sitting on your cases He’d 
^^t3ke the judges give adverse decisions. He’ll keep under 
cover and fight you at every turn of the road.” 

Perry Mason drummed on the edge of his desk. 
‘Baloney,” he said. 

“Oh, why,” she waded, “did you come out there? 
didn’t you simply put an ad m the paper?” 

Mason got to his feeL 

“Now look here,” he said. *Tve heard enou^ of this. 

1 Went out there because I thou^t it was good business 
to go out there That damned paper tried to hold me up, 
2nd I won’t be held up by anybody. Your husband may 
be ruthless, but I’m pretty ruthless my^lf. Fve never 
asked for quarter yet. And I won’t &ve any.” 

He paused to stare down at ber accusm^y. “If you’d 
been frank, with me when yon came in here this thmg 
wouldn’t have happened You had to go and lie about 
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the whole business, and that’s the thing that’s responsible 
for the present mess. It rests on your shoulders, not on 

rome ” , 

“Don’t be cross with me, Mr. Mason,” she 
“You’re all Fve got to depend on now. It’s an awful 
mess, and you’ve got to see me through ” ^ 

He sat down once more and said, “Don’t he to me then. 
She looked down at her knees, adjusted the hem of her 
dress over her stocking, and plaited little folds in the 
garment with the tips of her gloved fingers. 

“What shall we do?” she asked. 

“One of the first thin gs we’ll do,” he said, “is to begin 
at the beginning, and come clean.” 

“But you know all there is to know.” 

“All ri^t then,” said Mason, “tell me what I know, so 
that I can check np ” 

She frowned. “I don’t understand.” 

“Go ahead,” said Mason, “spill it Tell me the whole 
business ” 

Her voice was thin and helpless She continued to fold 
the cloth of the skirt over the top of her crossed legs. She 
did not look at him as she talked. 

“Nobody,” she said, “ever knew George Belter’s con- 
nection with Spicy Bits. He kept it so much under cover 
that nobody ever suspected. Nobody at the ofBce knew, 
except Frank Locke And George could control Locke. 
He’s got something terrible on him. I don’t know just 
what it IS Maybe it’s a murder. 

“Anyway, none of our friends have ever suspected. 
They all think that George makes his money out of play- 
ing the stock market. I married George Belter seven 
months ago. I am his second wife I guess I was fasci- 
nated by him and his money, but we’ve never got along 
well together. The last two months our relations have 
been stramed. I was gomg to sue h im for divorce I think 
he knew it.” 
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paused to stare at Perry Mason, and saw no sym- 
paiym his eyes. 

‘'Tm fT Harrison Burke” she went on. 

Nntv ^ two months ago It was just a friendship. 
tnnV f together, and that murder 

P ce Of course, if Harrison Burke had to divulge 
Would have rumed his career pohtically, 
corp<m^ A would have sued me and named him as 
^^ndent right away. I simply had to hush it up.” 

SQPot^J husband would never have found out,” 
Burke Distnct Attorney is a gentleman, 

tomev A Closed the facts to the District At- 
youml^^ District Attorney wouldn’t have called 

“I how they work,” she told him. 

Where Tli niysell But they’ve got spies every- 

odd<? onA j pieces of information and run down 
inent en gossip. Whenever a man gets prom- 

houble attract attention, they go to a lot of 

Ham<;n ^ information they can about him. 
un for ^ IS promment pohtically, and he’s commg 
It I hp^ sotioii. They don’t like him, and Burke knows 
I knero tv. Bushand telephoning to Frank Locke, and 
Thaf TO were on the trail of the information, 

beforp ^ ^ came to you. I wanted to buy them off 

“Tf With bim ” 

Ma. With Burke was innocent,” srdd 

^hy don’t you go to your husband and tell bim 
® situation IS? After aU, he’d be dragging his own 
aame through the dust,” 

She shook her head, vehemently. 

^ know anything at all about it,” she warned. 
I on simply don’t understand my husband’s character. 
_^ou showed that in the way you handled him last mght. 
Hcs savage and heartless He’s a fighter What’s more, 
he IS money-mad. He knows that if I bring suit for divorce, 
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I will probably get some alimony and a lot of money for 
attorneys’ fees, and suit money. All tbat be wants is to 
get somethmg on me. If he could get somethmg on me, 
and at the same time drag Harrison Burke’s name throng 
the courts, it would be a wonderful break for him.” 

Perry Mason frowned thoughtfully. “There’s somethmg 
funny about that high price they fixed,” he remarked. ‘ It 
seems to me that it’s too hi^ for pohtical blackmail. Do 
you suppose that your husband or Frank Locke suspects 
who it is they’re after?” 

“No,” she said firmly. 

There was a moment of silence. 

“Well,” said Mason, “what do we do? Do we pay their 
price?”* 

“There won’t be any price any more George wU caD 
ofi all negotiations He’ll go ahead and fi^t. He figures 
that he can’t afford to give in to you. If he does, he thinto 
that you’ll hound him to death. That’s the way he is, 
and that’s the way he thinks everybody else is. He simply 
can’t ^ve in to anybody. It isn’t m his nature, thafs aU. 

Mason nodded, grimly. “All ri^t, if he wants to fight, 
Tm perfectly willmg to go to the mat with him. One of the 
first thmgs Til do wdl be to file suit against Spicy Bits 
the first time they mention my name, and rU take the 
deposition of Frank Locke and force him to disclose who 
actually owns that paper. Or else PU have >iim prosecuted 
for perjury There are a lot of people who would like to 
see that sheet put where it belongs ” 

“Oh, you don’t understand,” she told him, speaking 
rapidly. “You don’t understand the way they fight. You 
don’t understand George. It would take a long while for 
you to get a hbel suit to tnaL He’ll work fast And then, 
you’ve got to remember that Fm your chent I’m the one 
you’re supposed to protect. Long before any of that 
happens, I’ll be ruined. They’ll go after that Hamson 
Burke busmess hammer and tongs now,” 

Mason drummed on his desk again, and then said, 
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In 1, You’ve liinted at some information your 
^ has that holds Frank Locke m. Ime Now I have 
ea that you know what that information is Sup- 

^ ^ can’t crack a whip 

over Frank Locke.” 

face was white as she looked at lum. 

^ you know what you’re saymg?” she said “Do you 
ceftinr,^ domg? Do you know what you’re 

Ihev'vf^ ^ wouldn’t be the first time. 

^ underworld with gangsters 


JJ^on held her eyes with his 

ay’ he insisted, “do you know about Frank Locke?” 
she '^'^ored and dropped her eyes. After an mterval, 

youlm'^r ^patiently: “Every time you come here, 
that qi You re one of those baby-faced httle bars 

foL deceit. Just because you’re beauti- 

e^rvm^^ yanaged to get by with it You’ve deceived 

Now V ^ every man you ever loved, 

you re in trouble, and you’re deceiving me ” 

Qj. blazing mdignation, either natural 

^ ^ayl” 

ioe hell I haven’t,” said Mason, gnmly. 

^ ey stared at each other for a second or two. 

was somethmg down South,” she said, meekly. 

What was?” 

Locke got mto. I don’t know what 
3s dont know where it was I only know it was 
otne trouble, and that it was down South somewhere It 
some trouble over a woman. That is, that’s the way 
started. I don’t know how it finished. It may have been 
a murder I don’t know. I know it’s somethmg, and I 
ow Its somethmg that George holds over him all the 
tune. That’s the only way George ever deals with anybody. 
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He gets something on them and holds it over them, and 
makes them do just as he •wants.” 

Mason stared at her, and said, “That’s the way he 
handles you ” 

“That’s the way he tries to.” 

“Was that the way he made you marry him?” asked 
Mason. 

“I don’t know,” she said. “No.” 

He laughed grimly. 

“Well,” she said, “what difference does it make?” 
“Mayhe not any. Maybe a lot. I want some more 
money.” She opened her purse. 

“I haven’t got much more,” she said. “I can give you 
three hundred dollars ” 

Mason shook his head. 

“You’ve got a checking account,” he said- ‘Tve got to 
have more money. Tm gomg to have some expenses in 
this thing Tm fitting for myself now as well as for you. 
“I can’t give you a check, I don’t have any checkmg ac- 
^ count. He won’t let me. That’s another way that he keeps 
people under his control, through money. I have to get 
money from him in cash, or get it some other way.” 
“What other way?” asked Mason. 

She said nothmg She drew out a roll of biUs from the 
purse “There’s five hundred dollars here, and it’s every 
cent Tve got,” 

“All right,” said Mason. "Keep twenty-five and give me 
the rest.” 

He pressed a button in the side of the desk. The door 
to the outer oflSce framed the inquirmg features of Delia 
Street. 

“Make another receipt,” said Mason, “to this woman. 
Make it the same way you made the other one, with 
reference to a ledger page This is for four hundred and 
seventy-five dollars, and it’s on account.” 

Eva Belter passed the money over to Mason, He took 
it and gave it to Delia Street. 
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The two women m^tained toward each other that air 
0 aloof hoshhty which characterizes two dogs walking 
shff'legged, one around the other. 

Della Street held her chm high, as she took the money, 
and returned to the outer office. 

“Shell give you a receipt,” said Perry Mason, “as you 
go (rat How about getting in touch with you?” 
i»he said, quickly enough: “That’s all n^t Ring the 

cl^ niaid and tell her that you’re the 

er. Tell her you can’t find the dress I mquired about, 
and she’ll pass the message on to me. 

Mason laughed. 

down pat,” he smd. “You must have 

^ed it often.” 

She looked up at ffim, and her blue eyes set in a wide 
of tearful innocence. 

I’m sure,” she said, “I don’t know what you mean.” 
pushed back his svdvel chair, got to his feet, 
and wanted around the desk. 

the tr luture,” he told her, “you can save yourself 
^ ouble of puttmg on that baby stare wth me if you 
to I think we understand each other pretty weU. 

^ ^ trying to get you out.” 

e got to her feet slowly, looked into his eyes, and sud- 
uemy pnt ber hands on his shoulders. 

Somehow,” she said, “you mspue me with confidence, 
only man I ever knew who could stand up to 
uiy husband. I feel as thou^ I could chng to you and 
you d protect me” 

She tilted back her face so that her hps were close to 
> and her eyes were staring into his. Her body was 
^ite close to his 

He took her elbow in his long, strong fingers and 
turned her away from bim , 

protect you,” he said, “just as long as you pay 
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She squirmed around so that she was facing him again. 

“Don’t you ever fhinV of an3rthmg except nioney?” she 
asked 

“Not m this game.” 

“You’re all Fve got to depend on,” she wailed. “Every- 
thing in the world. You’re aU that stands between me and 
utter rum.” 

“That,” he said coolly, “is my busmess. It’s what Tm 
here for.” 

As he talked, he had been walking with her toward the 
door of the outer office. As he put his right hand on the 
knob, she twisted around so that she was free of his gnp. 

“Very well,” she said, “and thank you.” 

Her tone was formal, almost frigid. She walked through 
the office door and into the outer office. 

Perry Mason closed the door behind her. He went to 
his desk, picked up the telephone and when he heard 
Della Street’s voice, said, “Give me an outside hue, Della.” 

He gave the number of Drake’s Detective Bureau, 
asked for Paul Drake, and got him on the hne. 

“Listen, Paul,” he said, “this is Perry. Pve got a job 
for you You’ve got to handle it quickly. Frank Locke, 
down at Spicy Bits, is a devfl. with the women. He’s got 
a jane over at the Wheelnght Hotel that he’s runiung 
around with. She lives there. He drops into the barber 
shop once m a while and gets himself all prettied up 
before he takes her out on a date He came from the 
South some place I don’t know just where And he was 
mixed up in somethmg when he left there Frank Locke 
probably isnt his real n a m e. I want you to put enough 
men on him to find out what it’s all about, do it 
quick. How much is it going to set me back?” 

‘Two hundred dollars,” said Paul Drake’s voice “And 
another two hundred dollars at the end of the week, if 
I work on it that long ” 

“I don’t dunk I can pass this on to my chent,” said 
Mason- 
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“Make it three twenty-five in all, then and use me right 
later^” P'lt it m on the expense account 

said Mason. “Get started.” 

I «! mmute I was just going to call you anyway. 

^ a big Lincoln is parked down here in front of the 
hnn h \ ^ chauffeur sittmg at the wheel I have a 

j ^ mysterious lady 

^ ^ get-away the other day. Do you want 

came^p^^ down? I took the hcense number as I 

Forfet^^ “That’s okay. Tve got her tagged. 

It.,, start m on this Locke business.” 

right, said Drake, and hung up. 

Mason dropped the receiver mto place, 
njf. Street stood m the doorway. 

She gone?” asked Mason. 

Della Street nodded. 

^^at woman’s gomg to make you trouble,” she said. 
^;You told me that before,” said Mason. 

n^t. Pm tellmg it to you again.” 

,7^y?” said Mason. 

Street. 

Sbp’o . ^ ^^y toward a workmg girL 

^ got that snobby complex.” 

“T^ P®cple are like that, Della.” 
hnTioc+.. she’s different. She doesn’t know what 

a loves tnckery. She’d turn on you m 

nd if it would be to her advantage ” 

Perry Mason’s face was thoughtfuL 

It wouldn’t be to her advantage,” he remarked, his 
voice preoccupied, 

BeUa. Street stared at him for a moment, then softly 
Closed the door and left him alone. 
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Harrison Burke was a tall man who cultivated an 
air of distmctioiL His record m Congress had been 
mediocre, but he had identified himself as “The Friend of 
the People” by sponsoring le^lation which a chque of 
pohUcians pushed through the House, knowing that it 
would never pass the upper body, or, if it did, that it 
would be promptly vetoed by the President 

He was planing his campaign for the Senate by 
a^oitly seeking to interest the more substantial class of 
citizens and impress them with the fact that he was, at 
heart, conservative He was trying to do this without in 
any way sacrificing his following among the common 
people, or his reputation as bemg a fnend of the people. 

He looked at Perry Mason, his eyes shrewd, and ap- 
praising, and remarked; “But I don’t understand what 
you’re dnvmg at.” 

AH right. Mason said, “if Pve got to hand it to you 
stiaight from the shoulder, Fm talking about the mght of 
the Beechwood stick-up, and your presence in the Tnn 
With a married woman.” 

Harr^on Burke wmced as though he had been struck a 
blow. He took a deep breath that was a gasp, then dehb- 
erately set his face in hues that he doubtless thought 
were wooden. 

“I t hink, ” he said in his deep, booming voice, “that 
you have been misinformed. And inasmuch as* I am 
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exceedingly busy this aftemoon, I will bave to ask you to 
eicnseme” 

^erry Mason’s expression was a mixture of disgust and 
^^tment Then he took a step toward the pohtician’s 
stared down at the man’s face. 

vrm ^ ^ jam,” he said, slowly, “and the quicker 
ran pulling that hne of hooey, the quicker we 

^^^about getting out of it” 

Vrm Protested Burke, “I don’t know anything about 
^ credentials, or anything.” 

neei^ ^ ^ case,” Mason answered, “where you don’t 
any credentials except knowledge. Tve got the knowl- 
^ im representing the woman who was with you on 

^ to publish the whole 

Jurv A yo^ taken before the Coroner’s 

loinm^ Grand Jury and made to tell what you 
and who was with you.” 

forward ^ turned a sickly gray. He leaned 

“ms mi shSSdS'" ^ 

^What?” he asked, 

hoard what I said ” 

Thaf'ic “I never knew. She never told me. 

iniTct 1 , ’ ^ ^ knew about it Tm sure there 

be some mistake ” 

^3in. There isn’t any 

^ How does it happen that I hear of this through you?” 

wpnT!^^®’” Mason, “the lady probably doesn’t 
ant to go near you. She’s got herself to think about, and 
es trymg to work her way out of it Tm doing the 
uest I can, and it takes money. She’s probably not the 

M that would call on you for a campaign contribution, 
lam.” 

“You want money?” asked Burke. 

"What the hell did you think I wanted?” 

Harmon Buito seemed to be gettmg tie foil 'signif- 
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icance of his predicament in a scrip of waves which 
penetrated his consciousness, one at a tune. 

“My Godl” he said. “It would ruin mel” 

Perry Mason said nothing. 

‘'Spicy Bits can be bought off,” continued the pohtician. 
“I don’t know just how they work it It’s some kmd o 
a deal by which you buy advertismg space and then don t 
hve up to the contract They have a clause in there for 
liquidated damages, I understand You’re a lawyer. You 
should know about that And you should know how to 
handle it” 

“Spicy Bits can’t be bou^t off now,” said Masom ^ 
the first place they wanted too much money. And in me 
second place, they’re out for blood now. It’s a question 
of no quarter given, and no quarter asked ” 

Hamson Burke drew himself up. “My dear man, he 
said, “I think you are entirely mistaken. I see no reason 
why the paper should adopt that attitude.” 

Mason grinned at him, “You don’t?” 

“Certainly not” said Burke. 

“WeU, It happens that the power behmd the throne in 
that paper, the man who really owns it is George C. 
Belter And the woman you were out with is his wife, 
who was contemplatmg sumg bim for divorce. T hink that 
over.” 

Burke’s face was the color of putty. . - 

“That’s impossible,” he said, “Belter wouldn’t be mixed 
up m anythmg like that He’s a gentleman.” 

“He may be a gentleman, but he owns the sheet” said 
Mason. 

“Oh, but he couldn’t!” protested Burke. 

“WeU, he does,” Mason repeated ‘Tm giving you the 
information. Take it or leave it It’s not ray funeraL It’s 
yours If you get out of this, it’ll be because you play 
your cards right and have some good advice. Fm ready 
to give you the advice.” 
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Harrison Burke twisted liis fingers together. ‘'Exactly 
what is It that you want?” he asked. 

Mason said, “There’s only one way I know of to break 
gang, and that’s to fight it with fire. They’re black- 
ers, and Fm going to do some blackmailmg myself, 
ve got some information that Fm trying to chase down, 
its c^tmg money. The woman is out of money, and I 
non t mtend to finance it myself. 

‘^very time the hour hand on that clock makes a 

^ time, and 

^ ^ tiieir time Expenses 

As I see it, there’s no reason why you 
sho^dn’t be called on to do your share ” 

think it 

wm^st/ he mquired, cautiously. 

outofTf^l’^^^ liundred dollars now, and if I get you 
of It, It s gomg to cost you more.” 

to ^ T' tps with *e tip o£ his tOBgao. ‘TU have 

»o*ef ra W . T ““ to ratse any 

You^^h w ® “traagements to get ,L 

“d rn let you know.” 

h, 7]^^® t°W hm- “There’ll 

be a lot% water gone under the bridge betT™ ^ 

tomorrow mormng ” ^ between now and 

“^me back m two hours, then,” said Burke 
Mason h^ed at the man and said, “AH noitf t 
here’s wh^u’re plannmg to do. 

me up Til tell you in advance what yon’ll find You’ll « ^ 
fliat rm a lawyer ttat hae epeciafed m «al ^"k 
m a lot of cnminal work. Every fellow in tTi,c ^ 
cultivates some sort of a specialty. Fm a i 
tmg people out of trouble. They come to 

in aU sorts o£ trouble, and I work them out Most^?^'® 
cases never come to court. Most of my 

“K you look me up through t 

some corporation lawyer, he’ll probablv ^wyer or 

a shyster. H you look me „p“ S.* “““ 

gn some chap m the 



District Attorney’s ofBce, he’ll tell you that Tm a danger- 
ous antagonist but he doesn’t know very much about me. 
If you look me up through a bank you won’t find out a 
damned thing ” 

Burke opened his mouth to speak, then thought better 
of It and was silent 

“Now maybe that information will cut down the 
amount of tune you’re gomg to take to look me up, 
went on Mason “If you call up Eva Belter, she’U probably 
be sore because I came to you. She wants to handle it all 
by herself Or else she’s never thought of you I dont 
know which If you call her up, ask for her maid and 
leave some message with the maid about a dress or some- 
thmg Then she’ll can you back.” 

Hamson Burke looked surprised. 

“How did you know that?” he asked. 

“That’s the way she gets her messages,” said Mason. 
“Mme’s to teU about a dress What’s yours?” 

“About the dehvery of shoes,” Hamson Burke blurted. 

“It’s a good system,” Mason said, “providmg she doesn t 
get her wearmg apparel mixed And I’m not so sure about 
her maid.” 

Burke’s reserve seemed to have melted '' 

“The maid,” he said, “doesn’t know anything She 
simply dehvers the message Eva keeps the code I didn’t 
know that she had any one else who used, tljat sort of a 
code ” 

Perry Mason laughed 

“Be your age,” he said 

“As a matter of fact,” said Harrison Burke, with 
digmty, “Mrs Belter called me on the telephone not over 
an hour ago She said that she was m serious difficulties 
and had to raise a thousand dollars at once She wanted 
me to help her. She didn’t say what the money was for.” 

Mason whistled 

“Well,” he said, “that makes it different I was afraid 
she wasn’t gomg to make you kick m. I don’t care how 
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you come throng but I tbinTc you should help carry the 
load Tm workmg for you just as much as I am for her, 
and jf s a fi^t thafs runnmg into money 
Burke nodded. “Come back m half an hour,” he said, 

“and m let you know ” 

Mason moved toward the door. “All ri^t,” he re- 
marked, “make it half an hour then. And you’d better 
get the money m cash Because you won’t want to have 
any checks gomg through your bank account, m case 
there should be any pubhcity about what Tm domg or 
whom Pm representing ” 

Burke pushed back his ch^, and made a politician’s 
tentative motion of extendmg his hand. Perry Mason did 
not see the hand, or, if he did, he did not bother to 
acknowledge it, but strode toward the door. 

“Hah an hour,” he said, on the threshold, and 
slammed the door behind him. 

As he put his hand on the door catch of his auto- 
mobile, a man tapped him on the shoulder. 

Mason turned. 

The man was a heavy-set individual with impudent 
eyes. 

“I want an interview, Mr. Mason,” he said. 

“Interview?” said Mason. "Who the hell are you?” 

‘Tm Crandall,” said the man. “A reporter for Spicy 
Bits. We’re mterested in the domgs of prominent people, 
Mr. Mason. And Fd like an interview with you as to 
what you discussed vnth Harrison Burke ” 

Slowly, deliberately. Perry Mason took his hand from 
the, automobile door catch, turned around on his heel, and 
surveyed the man. 

' **So ” he said, "that’s the kmd of tactics you folks are 
going to use, is it?” 

Crandall contmued to stare with his impudent eyes. 
"Don’t get hard,” he said, “because it won’t buy you 
anything ” 

.-the hell it won’t,” said Perry Mason. He measured 
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the distance, and slammed a straight left full into the 
grinning mouth. 

CrandaH’s head shot back. He staggered for two steps, 
then went down like a sack of mcah 

Passing pedestrians paused to stare, and collected in 
a httic group. 

Mason paid no attention to them, but turned, jerked 
open the door of his machmc, got in, slammed the door 
shut, stepped on the starter, and pushed the car out into 
traflSc. ^ 

From a nearby drug store, he called Harrison Burke s 
office. 

When he had Burke on the line, he said, ^‘Mason talk- 
ing, Burke Better not go out. And better get somebody 
to act as a bodyguard. The paper we talked about has 
got a couple of strong arm men sticking around, ready 
to muscle mto your business in any way that’ll do the 
most damage ^eu you get that money for me, send it 
over to my office by messenger. Get somebody you can 
trust and don’t tell them what’s in the package. Put it 
in a sealed envelope, as though it might be papers.” 

Hamson Burke started to say something. 

Perry Mason savagely slammed the receiver on the 
hook, strode out of the telephone booth and into his car. 


7 


A STORM WAS WHTPPING UP FROM THE SOUTHEAST. SLOW, 
leaden clouds drifted across the night sky, and bombarded 
the ground with great mushrooms of spattenng water. 
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Wind 'Was tugging at th& comers of the apartment house 
where Perry Mason lived. A window was open only about 
half an inch at the bottom, but enough wind came throu^ 
that opening to billow the curtains and keep them flap- 

pmg. , n. - 

Mason sat up in bed and groped for the telephone m 
the daik. He found the instrument, put it to his ear and 
said, ‘‘Hello.” 

The voice of Eva Belter sounded swift and panic- 
stricken over the wire. 

“Thank God Tve got youl Get in your car and come at 
once! This is Eva Belter.” 

Perry Mason was still sleepy. 

“Come where?” he said. “Whaf s the matter?” 

“Something awful has happened,” she said. “Don’t 
come to the house Pm not there.” 

“Where are you?” 

“Tm down at a drug store on Griswold Avenue Drive 
out the Avenue and you’ll see the h^ts m the drug store. 
FUbe standmg in front of it.” 

Perry. Mason •was gettmg his faculties together. 

“Listen,” he said, ‘Tve answered ni^t calls before, 
where people have been trying to take me for a nde Let’s 
make sure that there isn’t anything phony about this.” 

She screamed at him over the telephone. 

“Oh, don’t be so damned cautious! Come out here at 
once I tell you Tm in senous trouble. You can recognize 
my voice all ri^t.” 

Mason said calmly, “Yes I know all that. What was the 
name you gave me the first time you came to the office?” 
“Griffin!” she shrieked. 

“Okay,” said Mason. “Commg out” 

He climbed into his clothes, slipped a revolver in bis hip 
podict, pulled on a raincoat and a cap which came down 
low over his forehead, switched out the lights, and left 
tlie apartment. His car was in the garage, and he nursed 
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it into action, moved out into the rain before the motor 
was fully warmed. 

The car spat and back-fired as he turned the comer. 
Mason kept the choke out and stepped on the gas Rain 
whipped against the windshield. Little geysers of water 
mushroomed up from the pavement where the big drops 
splashed down were turned to brilliance by the illumina- 
tion of his headhghts. 

Mason ignored the possibility of any other traflSc on 
the road as he sw^t past the intersections vdth mcreasing 
speed. He turned to the right on Griswold Avenue, and 
ran for a mile and a half before he slowed down and 
commenced to look for hghts. 

He saw her standing in front of a drug store. She had 
on a coat and no hat, and was heedless of the ram, which 
had soaked her hair thoroughly. Her eyes were wide and 
scared. 

Perry Mason swung into the curb and brou^t the car 
to a stop. 

' “I thought you’d never get here,” she said, as he ppmed 
the door for her. 

She climbed in, and Perry saw that she wore an evening 
gown, satm shoes, and a man’s coat She was soakmg wet 
and water trickled down to the floorboards of the car. 
“What’s the trouble?” Perry Mason asked. 

She stared at him ■vnth her white, wet face, and said, 
“Drive out to the house, qmckl” 

“Whaf s the trouble?” he repeated, 

“My husband’s been murdered,” she wailed, 
hfason snapped on the dome light m the car, 

“Don’t do thatl” she said. 

He looked at her face. “Tell me about it,” he said, 
calmly. 

“Will you get this car started?” 

“Not unM I know the facts,” ho replied, almost casu- 
ally, 

“We’ve got to get there before the pohce do.” 
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“Why have we?” 

“Because we’ve got to 

Mason, shook his head “No,” he said, “we’re not going 
to to the pohce until I know exactly what happened.” 
“Oh,” she said, “it was temblel” 

“Who killed him?” 

“I don’t know ” 

‘Well, what do you know?” 

^ damned light?” she snapped. 

After you’ve finished tellmg me what happened,” he 
persisted 


‘‘What do you want it on for?” 

‘The better to see you with, my dear,” he said, but 
^ Was no humor m his voice His manner was grim. 
th V wearily. “I don’t know what happened I 

^ It was somebody that he’d been blackmaihng I 
„ voices from the upper floor. They were 

^ an^. I ^eut to the stans to hsten.” 

said?” 

thaf tone I could hear 

^ there would 
that he eete wh ™ that cold, sarcastic tone 

£s v'^^el The other man had 

niptme mv a ^ shouting. He was mter- 

“Tiff. y tiusband every once m a while.” 

^^Then what happened?” 

because I wmted to hear 
“All T^rri.f paused, catchmg her breath 

then?” pressed Mason, “go on. What happened 


“Md then,” she said, “I heard the shot and 
ot a falling body ” 

“Just the one shot?” 


the sound 


“Just the one shot, and the sound of the body falling. 
Oh, It was temblel It larred the house ” 

“All right,” said Mason “Go on from there Then what 
did you do?” 
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“Then,” she said, “I turned and ran. I was afraid ** 
“Where did you run?” 

“To my room ” 

“Did anybody see you?” 

“No, I don’t think so.” 

“Then what did you do?” 

“I waited there a mmute ” 

“Did you hear anythmg?” 

“Yes, I heard the man who had fired the shot run 
down the stairs and out of the house ” 

“All nght,” Mason said insistently, “then what hap- 
pened?” 

“Then,” she said, “I decided that I must go and see 
George and see what could be done for him. I went up 
to his study. He was m there He’d been taking a bath, 
and had thrown a bathrobe around himself. He was lying 
there — dead.” 

“Lymg where?” pressed Mason, remorselessly. 

“Oh, don’t make me be so specific,” she snapped *T 
can’t tell you It was some place near the bathroom He’d 
just come out of his bath He must have been standmg 
m the bathroom door when this argument took place.” 
“How do you know he was dead?” 

“I could tell by lookmg at him That is, I think he was 
dead Oh, Fm not sure Please come out and help me. 
If he isn’t dead, it’s all right There won’t be any trouble. 
If he IS, we’re all of us m a hell of a mess.” 

“Why?” 

“Because everythmg’s gomg to come out. Don’t yon 
see? Frank Locke knows aU about Hamson Burke, and 
he’ll naturally think that Hamson Burke killed him. That 
will make Burke mention my name, and then anythmg 
may happen Suspicion may even shift to me ” 

Mason said, “Oh, forget it. Locke knows about Burke 
all right. But Locke is nothmg but a lightweight and a 
figurehead. As soon as he loses your husband as a prop, 
he won’t be able to stand up Don’t think for a mmute 
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that HarrisoE Burke was the only man who had it in lor 
your husband” 

“No,” she insisted, “but Hamson Burke had the motive, 
more so than any of the others The others didn t know 
who ran the paper. Harrison Burke knew. You told him. 

“So he told you that, eh?” said Mason 
“Yes, he told me that. What did you have to go to him 
for?” 

“Becadse,” said Mason, gmnly, “I wasn’t going to take 
him for a free nde He was getting a lot of service, and I 
mtended to make him pay for it I wasn’t going to have 
you put up all the money.” 

“Don’t you thmk,” she said, “that that was something 
for me to decide?” 

‘TSio” 

She bit her hp, started to say something, then changed 
her mmd 

"All n^t,” he smd “Now hsten and get this strai^t 
If he’s dead there’s going to be a lot of mvestigation. 
You’ve got to keep your nerve Have you any idea who 
it was that was m that house?” 

“No,” she said, "not to be sure, just what I could 
gather from the tone of the man’s voice ” 

“All ri^t,” he told her. “That’s somethmg You said 
you couldn’t hear what was bemg said?” 

“I couldn’t,” she said, slowly, “but I could hear the 
sound of their voices I could recognize the tones I heard 
my husband’s voice, and then this other man’s voice.” 
“Had you ever heard that other voice before?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you know who it was?” 

‘Yes” 

“Well, don’t be so damned mysterious,” he said “Who 
was It? I’m your lawyer. You’ve got to tell me ” 

She turned and faced him “You know who it was ” 
she said. ’ 

“I know?” 
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“Yes ” 

“Look here, one of ns is crazy. How would I know 
who it was?” 

“Because,” she said, slowly, “it was youl” 

His eyes became cold, hard and steady. 

“Me?” 

“Yes, you! Oh, I didn’t want to tell! I wasn’t going to 
let you think I knew I was gomg to protect your secret! 
But you wormed it out of me But I won’t tell any one 
else, never, never, never! It’s just a secret that you and 
I share ” 

He stared at her with his bps tightenmg “So that’s the 
kmd of a playmate you are, eh?” 

She met his eyes and nodded, slowly. 

“Yes, Mr Mason, Fm the sort you can trust Fm never 
gomg to betray you.” 

He sucked m a deep breath, then sighed. 

“Oh, hell,” he said, “what’s the use!” 

There was a moment of silence Then Perry Mason 
asked, m a voice that was entirely without expression: 
“Did you hear a car drive away — afterwards?” 

She hesitated a moment, and then said “Yes, I think 
I did, but the storm was making a lot of racket up there 
with the trees mbbmg against the house and everythmg. 
But I think I heard a motor ” 

“Now listen,” he told her “You’re nervous and you’re 
unstrung But if you’re gomg to face a bunch of detectives 
and start talking that way, you’re just gomg to get your- 
self mto trouble You’d either better have a complete 
breakdown and get a physician who will refuse to let any 
one talk with you, or else you’d better get your story 
hcked mto shape Now you either heard a motor or you 
didn’t hear one Did you, or didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” she said, defiantly, “I heard one ” 

“Okay,” he said. “That’s bettor. Now, how many 
people are m the house?” 

“What do you mean?” 
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“Servants and everybody,” he said. “Just who’s there. 1 
want to know everybody that’ s in. that house ” 

“Well,” she said, “there’s Di^ey, the butler.” 

“Yes,” said Mason, “I met him I know all about him. 

Who else? Who is the housekeeper?” 

“A Mrs. Veilch,” she said, “and she has her dau^ter 
staying with her now. The daughter is there for a few 
days.” 

“All n^t, how about the men? Let’s check up on the 
men JustDi^ey, the butler?” 

“No,” she said, “there’s Carl GnfBn.” 

“Gnfian, eh?” 

She flushed “Yes” 

“That accounts for the fact that you used the name 
‘GnfBn’ when you came to call on me the first tune?” 

“No, it doesn’t I ]ust used the first name that came 
into my mmd. Don’t say anything like that” 

He gnnned. “I didn’t say anything like that You’re the 
one that said it” 

She rushed mto rapid conversation. 

“Carl GnfBn is my husband’s nephew. He’s very seldom 
home at m^t He’s pretty wild I guess He leads a pretty 
gay life They say he comes m drunk a good deal of the 
tune I don’t know about that But I know that he’s very 
close to my husband. George comes as near havmg affec- 
tion for Carl as be does for any hvmg mortaL You must 
know that my husband is a queer man- He doesn’t really 
love any one He wants to own and possess, to dommate 
and crush, but he can’t love He hasn’t any close friends 
and he’s completely self-sufiacient” 

“Yes,” said Mason, “I know all that stuff It isn’t your 
husband’s character that I’m mterested m. Tell me some 
more about this Carl GrifiBn. Was he there tonight?” 

“No,” she said, “he went out early in the evemng In 
tact, I don’t think he was there for dinner. It seems to 
me that he went out to the goK club and played golf this 
afternoon. ^Yhcn did it start to ram?” 
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“Around six o’clock, I think, said Mason. “Why?” 
“Yes,” she said, “that’s the way I remember it It was 
pleasant this afternoon, and Carl was playing golL Then I 
think George said that he had telephoned he was going to 
stay out at the golf club for dinner and wouldn’t be in 
untU late ” 

“You’re sure he hadn’t come in?” asked Mason. 
“Certain.” 

“You’re sure that it wasn’t his voice that you heard up 
there m the room?” 

She hesitated for a moment 
‘TSfo,” she said, “it was yours.” 

Mason muttered an exclamation of annoyance. 

“That is,” she said hastily, “it sounded like yours. It 
was a man who talked just hke you He had that same 
quiet way of dominatmg a conversation. He could raise 
his voice, and yet make it seem quiet and controlled, just 
like you, but I’ll never mention that to any one, never m 
the world! They could torture me, but I wouldn’t mention 
your name ” 

She widened her blue eyes by an effort, and stared full 
into his face with that look of studied innocence. 

Perry Mason stared at her, then shrugged his shoulders. 
“All ri^t,” he said, “we’ll talk about that later In the 
meantime you’ve got to get yourself together. Now were 
your husband and this other man quarrelmg about you?” ' 
“Oh, I don’t know I don’t know!” she said. “Can’t 
you understand that I don’t know what they were talkmg 
about? I only know that I must go back there What will 
happen if somebody else should discover the body and I 
should be gone?” _ 

Mason said, “That’s all ri^t, but you’ve waited this 
long, and a mmute or two isn’t gomg to make any great 
difference now. There’s one thmg I want to know before 

we go ” 

“What IS it?” 

He reached over and took her face and turned it unfil 
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the light from the globe in the top of the car was sbining 
full on her face. Then he said, slowly, “Was it Harrison 
Burke that was up in the room with him when that shot 
was fired?” 

She gasped “MyGod,nor 

“Was Harrison Burke out there toni^t?’* 

“No” 

“Did he call you up tomght or this afternoon?” 

“No,“ she said, “1 don’t know anything about Harrison 
Burke I haven’t seen bim or heard from him since tliat 
night at the Beechwood Inn, and I don’t want to. He has 
done nothing but bnng trouble into my life ” 

Mason said, grimly: “Then, how did it happen that you 
knew that I had told him of your husband’s connection 
With Spicy Bits?” 

She dropped her eyes from his, tri^ to shake her head 
free of his hands 

“Go on,” he said, remorselessly, “answer the queshon- 
Did he tell you that when he was out there tomj^t?” 

“No,” she muttered in a subdued voice “He told me 
that when he telephoned me this afternoon ” 

“Then he did call up this afternoon, eh?” 

“Yes” 

“How soon after I had been at his office, do you know?” 
“I think It was n^t after ” 

“Before he had sent me some money by messenger?” 
“Yes” 

“Why didn’t you tell me that before? Why did you say 
that you hadn’t heard from him?” 

“I forgot,” she said. “I did teU you earher that he’d 
called np If I had wanted to he to you, I wouldn’t have 
told you at &st that Td heard from him ” 

“Oh, yes, you would,” said Mason, “You told me then 
because you didn’t think there was any possibihty that I 
would suspect him of having been m that room with your 
husband when the shot was fired,” 

“That’s not so,” she said. 
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He nodded his head slowly. 

“You’re just a httle liar,” he smd, judicially and dis- 
passionately “You can’t tell the truth. You don’t play 
fair with anybody, not even yourself. You’re lying to me 
n^t now. You know who that man was that was m the 
room.” 

She shook her head “No, no, no, no,” she said. “Won’t 
you understand, I don’t know who it was? I think it was 
youl That was why I didn’t call you from the house I 
ran down to this drug store to call you. It’s almost a mile.” 
“Why did you do that?” 

“Because,” she said, “I wanted to ^ve you time to get 
home Don’t you see? I wanted to be able to say that I 
called you and found you at your apartment, if I should 
be asked. It would have been awful to have called and 
found that you were out, after I recognized your voice.” 
“You didn’t recognize my voice,” he said quietly. 
“Ithought I did,” she said demurely. 

Mason said, “There’s no thinking about it Tve been in 
bed for the last two or three hours, but I couldn’t prove 
any ahbL If the pohce thought Td been to the house Td 
have the devil of a time trying to square myself. You’ve 
figured that all out” 

She looked up at him and suddenly flung her arms 
around his neck. 

“Oh, Perry,” she said, “please don’t look at me that 
way. Of couirse. Pm not gomg to tell on you. You’re m 
this thmg just as deep as I am You did what you did to 
save me. We’re in it together. Pm gomg to stand by you, 
and you’re gomg to stand by me.” 

He pushed her away and put his fingers on her wet 
arm, until she had released her hold. Then he turned her 
face once more until he could look in her eyes 

^We’re not m this thmg a damned bit,” he said. “You’re 
my chent, and Pm stickmg by you. That’s alL You un- 
derstand that?” 

“Yes,” she said. 
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“Whose coat is that you’re -wearing?” 

“Carl’s. I found it in the corridor I started out first in 
the ram, and then realized I would get soakmg wet. There 
was a coat m the hallway, and I put it on.” 

“Okay. You be ihinkmg that over while Pm driving up 
to the place I don’t know whether the pohce will be 
there or not. Do you know if any one else heard the shot?” 
“No, I don’t think they did.” 

“All nght,” he said, “if we’ve got an opportumty to go 
over this thin g before the pohce get there, you forget this 
busmess about r unning down to the drug store and putting 
m the telephone calL Tell them that you called me from 
the house, and then you ran down the hill to meet me. 
And that was why you were wet. You couldn’t stay m 
the house. You were afraid. Do you understand that?” 

“Yes,” she said, meekly. 

Perry Mason switched out the dome hght in the car 
and snapped back the gear lever, eased m the clutch, and 
started the machine bormg throu^ the ram. 

She came over and cuddled closely to him, her left arm 
around his neck, her ri^t arm resting on his leg 

“Oh,” she wailed, ‘Tm so afraid, and I feel so alone.” 

“Shut up,” he said, “and thinkl” 

He drove the car at a savage pace up the long grade, 
turned on Elmwood Drive, and went mto second .as he 
climbed the knoll on which the big house was situated. 
He turned m at the driveway and parked the car directly 
m front of the porch 

“Now hsten,” he said to her in a low voice, as he helped 
her out, “the house seems to be quiet. Nobody else heard 
the shot. The pohce aren’t here yet You’ve got to use 
your head If you’ve been lying to me, it wdl mean that 
you’re gomgto get into senous difficulties ” 

“I haven’t been lymg,” she said. “I told you the truth — 
honest to God ” 

“Okay,” he said, and they sprinted across the porch. 

The door’s unlocked. I left it unlocked,” she said, “you 
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can go right in.” And she hung back, in order to let him 
be the first to enter the house. 

Perry Mason tned the door. 

“No,” he said, “it’s locked. The ni^t latch is on. Have 
you got your key?” 

She looked at him blankly. 

“No,” she said, “my key’s in my purse.” 

“Where’s your purse?” he asked her. 

She stared at him with eyes that were indistinct, but her 
pose was that of one who is ngid with terror. 

“My God!” she said, “I must have left my purse up in 
the room with with my husband’s body!” 

“You had it with you when you went upstairs?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” she said, “I know I did But I must have dropped 
it. I don’t remember havmg it with me when I came out 

“We’ve got to get in,” he said. “Is there another door 
that’s open?” 

She shook her head, then suddenly said, ‘Wes, there’s 
a back door where the servants come in. There’s a key 
that we keep hangmg up under the eaves of the garage. 
It will open the door, and we can get m that way.” 

“Let’s go.” 

They walked down the steps from the porch and around 
the gravel driveway which circled the house. The house 
was dark and silent. Wmd was lashing the shrubbery, and 
ram was pelting against the sides of the house, but no 
noise whatever came from the mtenor of the gloomy 
mansion. 

“Don’t make any noise,” he cautioned her. “I want to 
get m without the servants hearmg us. If nobody’s awake, 
I want to have a mmute or two to check things over after 
I see how the land hes inside.” 

She nodded, groped m the eaves of the garage, found 
the key, and opened the back door. 

“All nght,” he said. “You sneak through the house and 
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let me in the front door, ni loch this back door from the 
ontside, and put the key back in the place on the nail 
She nodded her head and vamshed m the darkness of 
the house. He closed the door, locked it, and put the key 
back where it had been; then he retraced his steps around 
the front of the house. 


8 

■ 


Perry Mason reached the front door and stood 
there, waitmg on the porch for what seemed to him to be 
two or three minutes before he heard Eva Belter’s step 
and the chck of the lock. She opened the door and smiled 
at him 

There was a hght burning m the entrance hall, a m^t 
hght which illununated things vaguely, showmg the dark 
stretch of stairs which led up to the upper floor, the fur- 
mture of the reception hallway, a couple of straight back 
chairs, an ornamental mirror, a coat rack, and umbrella 
stand. 

There was a woman’s coat on the rack, two canes, and 
three umbrellas m the stand A trickle of ram water had 
oozed from the bottom of the stand where the umbrellas 
were kept, and made a puddle which reflected the rays of 
the mght hght 

“Look here,” said Mason in a whisper. “You didn’t 
turn out the hght when you went out?” 

“No,” she said, “it was just like this when I left ” 

You mean that your husband let some one come in 
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this door to see him without turning on. any lights except 
that night hght?” 

“Yes,” she said, “I guess so.” 

“Don’t you ordmanly keep a brighter light burning 
over the stairs until the family lias retired?” 

“Sometimes,” she said, “but George has his upstairs 
apartment all to himself. He doesn’t bother the rest of us, 
and we don’t bother hun ” 

“All nght,” said Mason. “Let’s go on up. Turn on the 
light.” 

She chcked a switch, and the stairway was flooded with 
hght 

Mason led the way up the stairs and mto the reception 
room of the suite where he had first seen George Belter. 

The door through which Belter had entered on that oc- 
casion was now closed Mason turned the knob, opened 
the door and stepped mto the study 

It was a huge room, done in much the same style as the 
sittmg room ilie chairs were huge and heavily uphol- 
stered The desk was twice' the size of an ordmary large 
desk! There was a door open which led mto a bedroom, 
and, withm a few feet of that door, was the door which 
led mto the bath There was also a door from the bed- 
room to the bathroom. 

The body of George Belter lay on the floor, just inside 
the doorway from the bathroom to the study It was 
wrapped m a flannel dressmg gown, which had fallen 
open along the front and showed that underneath the 
gown the body was entirely nude. 

Eva Belter gave a htde scream and clung closely to 
Mason Mason shpok her of^ strode to the body, and 
knelt down 

The man was qmte dead There had been but one bul- 
let, and that had penetrated directly through the heart. 
Death had apparently been instantaneous. 

Mason felt the mside of the bathrobe and noticed that 
it was damp He pulled the bathrobe together over the 
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corpse, stepped over the outstretched arm, and into the 
bathroom 

Like the other rooms of the suite, the bathroom was 
built on a massive scale, for a huge man The bathtub, set 
down below the level of the floor, was some three or four 
feet deep and almost eight feet long. A huge washbowl 
occupied the center of the bathroom There were towels 
folded on the racks. Mason looked at them, then turned 
to Eva Belter 

"Listen,” he said, “he was takmg a bath, and somethmg 
caused bim to get up and get out Notice that he flung on 
his bathrobe, and didn’t dry himself with a towel He was 
still wet when he put the bathrobe around b un , and the 
towels are all folded and haven’t been used ” 

She nodded slow acquiescence “Do you suppose we 
had better moisten a bath towel and crumple it as though 
he had dried hunself?” she asked. 

“Why?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said. “I just wondered.” 
“Listen,” he told her, “we get to fakmg evidence here, 
and we’re gomg to get mto senous difficulty Now listen, 
and get this straightl Apparently, no one besides yourself 
knows what happened, or when. The pohce wdl get sore if 
they aren’t notified nght away. They’ll also want to know 
how you happened to telephone to a lawyer before you 
telephoned them. It makes it look like a suspicious cir- 
cumstance as far as you’re concerned D’you under- 
stand?” 

She nodded agam, her eyes wide and dark. 

“All nght,” he said, “now get this, and get it straight, 
and keep your head all the way through Here’s what 
happened You’re gomg to tell exactly the truth, just as 
you told it to me, with one exception. And that is about 
your coming back upstairs after the man had left the 
house That’s the thmg that 1 don’t Idee about your story, 
and that’s the thmg that the pohce won’t like about it. If 
you had presence of mmd enough to go up the stairs and 
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look around, then you would have had presence of nund 
enough to call the police The fact that you wanted to call 
an attorney before you called the pohee, is going to make 
the police think that you had a consciousness of guilt.” 

“But,” she said, “we can explain to them that I had 
consulted you on this other matter, and that it was all so 
mixed up together that I wanted to talk with you before 
I talked with the pohee, couldn’t we?” 

He laughed at her. 

“What a sweet mess that would be Then the pohee 
would want to know all about what that other matter was 
And before you got done, you’d find that you had given 
them the best kmd df^motive for you to kdl your husband. 
That other matter can never come mto the thmg at all. 
We’ve got to get hold of Hamson Burke and see that he 
keeps his mouth closed ” 

“But,” she protested, “how about the paper? How about 
Spicy Bits?” 

“Has it ever occurred to you,” he asked, “that, with 
your husband’s death, you are the owner of that paper? 
You can step into the saddle, and control the pohey right 
now ” 

“Suppose he left a wiH disinheriting me?” 

“In that event,” he~said, “we’ll file a suit contestmg the 
wfll, and try and get you put m as a special administra- 
trix, pendmg the determination of the suit.” 

“All right,” she said, swiftly, “I ran out of the house, 
and then what happened?” 

“Exactly the way you told it to me You were so pamo 
stneken that you ran out of the house. And remember that 
you ran out before the man who was m the room with 
your husband ran down the stairs. You dashed out of the 
house and out mto the ram, grabbmg up the first coat that 
you came to as you went past the hall stand You were so 
excited that you didn’t even notice that one of your coats 
was there, but picked a man’s coat.” 
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"All right,” she said, speakmg in that same swift, im- 
patient tone of voice, “then what happened?” - 
“Then,” Mason contmued, “you ran out mto the 
and there was an automobile parked out m the driveway, 
but you were too excited to notice the automobile, what 
kmd It was, or whether it was a closed car or a touring 
car. You jUst started running. Then a man dashed out of 
the house behmd you, jumped m the automobile, and 
switched on the headhghts. You plunged mto the shrub- 
bery because you were afraid he was chasmg you 

“The car went on past you down the drive and down 
the hill, and you started runnmg to follow it, trymg to 
get the hcense number, b^ause, by that time, you realized 
the importance of finding out who this man was who had 
been with your husband when the shot was fired.” 

“All nght,” she said “And then?” 

“Stdl just the way you told it to me You were afraid to 
go back to the house alone, and you went to the nearest 
telephone Remember that all of that tune you didn’t 
know that your husband had been killed You only knew 
that you had heard a shot fired, and you didn’t know 
whether it was your husband who had fired the shot and 
wounded the man who escaped m the automobile, or 
whether that man had fired the shot at your husband You 
didn’t know whether the shot had hit, or whether it had 
missed, whether your husband was wound^ shghtly, se- 
nously, or killed, or whether your husband had shot him- 
self while this man was m the room Can you remember 
aUthat?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“All nght,” he said “That accounts for your reason in 
calhng me I told you that I would come nght out Re- 
member that you didn’t tell me over the telephone a shot 
had been fired You simply told me that you were m 
trouble and afraid and wanted me to come ” 

“How did It happen that I wanted you to come?” she 
asked. “What excuse is there for that?” 
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‘'I’m an old friend of yours,” he said. “I take it that 
you and your husband don’t go around together much 
socially.” 

“No.” 

“That’s fine,” Mason said. “You’ve been calling ma hy 
my first name once or twice lately Begin to do it regular- 
ly, particularly when people are around Fm going to be 
an old friend of yours and you called me as a fnend, not 
particularly as an attorney.” 

“I see ” 

“Now the question is, can you rcracraber all that? An- 
swer’” 

“Yes,” she said. 

He gave the room a quick survey. 

“You said you left your purse up here You’d better 
find iL” 

She walked to the desk and opened one of the drawers. 
The purse was m that. She took it out “How about the 
gun?” she asked. “Hadn’t we better do something with 
the gun'>” 

He followed her eyes, and saw an automatic lying on the 
floor, almost underneath the desk, where the shadows kept 
It from being plainly visible. 

“No,” he said, “that’s a break for us The pohee may 
be able to trace this gun, and find out who it belongs to. 

She frowned and said, “It seems funny that a man would 
shoot ^d then throw the gun down here We don’t know 
who that gun belongs to Don’t you think we had better 
do something with it?” 

“Do what with it?” 

“Hide it some place ” 

“Do that,” he said, “and then you will have something 
to explain. Let the pohee find the gun ” 

‘Tve got a lot of confidence m you. Perry,” she re- 
phed. “But I’d a lot rather have it the other way Just the 
dead body here ” 
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‘TTo,” he said, shortly. “Yon can remember everything 
I told you?” 

“Yes ” 

He picked up the telephone. 

“Pohee Headquarters,” he said. 


8 


Bill Hoffman, head of the Homicide Squad, was a 
big, patient man vnth slow, searchmg eyes, and a habit of 
tormng thmgs over and over in his mind before he reached 
a definite conclusioiL 

He sat m the hving room on the downstairs floor of 
the Belter house and stared through his cigarette smoke at 
Perry Mason. 

“The papers that we’ve found,” he said, “indicate that 
he was the real owner of Spicy Bits, the blackmailing sheet 
that’s been shaking them down during the last five or six 
years.” 

Perry Mason spoke, slowly and cautiously, “I knew 
that, Sergeant.” 

“How long have you known it?” asked HoSman. 

“Not very long.” 

“How did you find out?” 

“That’s somethmg I can’t tefl.” 

“How did you happen to be here tomght before the 
pohee came?” 

"You heard what Mrs Belter said. That’s true. She 
called me She was mchned to think that her husband 
™^ fi ht have lost his head, and shot the man vdio was caUmg 
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on him She didn’t know what had happened, and was 
afraid to go and find out,” 

“Why was she afraid?” asked Hoffman, 

Perry Mason shrugged his shoulders 
“You’ve seen the man,” he said, “and you know the 
type of a man it would take to run Spicy Bits I would 
say, offhand, that he was rather hard-boiled. He might 
not be a perfect gentleman or very chivalrous in dealing 
with women-folks.” 

Bill Hoffman turned the matter over in his mind, 

“Well,” he said, “we can teU a lot more when we’ve 
traced that gun,” 

“Can you trace it?” asked Mason. 

“I think so The numbers are on iL” 

“Yes,” Mason said, “I saw them when they took down 
the numbers. A 32-cahber Colt automatic, eh?” 

“That’s the gun,” said Hoffman. 

There was a period of silence Hoffman smoked medita- 
tively. Perry Mason sat perfectly stiff without so much 
as moving a muscle, the pose of a man who is either ab- 
solutely relaxed, or else is afraid to give way to the 
sh^test motion for fear that it will betray him. 

Once or twice Biff Hoffman raised Ms placid eyes and 
looked at Perry Mason, Finally Hoffinan said, “There’s 
something funny about this whole thing, Mason. I don’t 
know just how to explain it” 

“Well,” said Mason, “it’s your busmess I usually get 
in on the murder cases long after the police have finished. 
This IS a new experience for me.” 

Hoffman flashed him a glance 

“Yes,” he said, “it is rather unusnal for an attorney to 
be on the ground before the police get there, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Mason, noncommittally, “I think I can 
agree with you upon that word hmusuaL’ ” 

Hoffman smoked awhile m silence 
“Located the nephew yet?” asked Mason. 

“No,” said Hoffman. “We’ve covered most of the places 
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wliere he usually hangs out. We crossed his trail earher m 
the evening. He’d been out with some'jane at a ni^t club. 
We’ve located her all nght. She said that he left her before 
midnight. About eleven-fifteen she thinks it was.” 

Suddenly there sounded the noise of a motor poundmg 
up the drive The ram had ceased, and the moon was 
breakmg throu^ the clouds. 

Above the noise of the motor could be heard a steady 
thump . . . thump . . . thump . . . thump. 

The car came to a stop, and a horn blared 
- “Now what the devil?” said Bdl Hoffman, and got 
dowly to his feet. 

Perry Mason had his head cocked on one side, hstenmg. 
“Sounds like a fiat,” he said 

Bill Hoffman moved toward the door, and Perry Mason 
followed along behmd hun. 

Sergeant Hoffman opened the front door. 

There were four or five pohce cars parked in the drive- 
way The car that had just driven up was on the outside 
of the circle of parked cars It was a roadster with side 
curtains up A vague form at the wheel was staring at the 
house The white blur of his face could be seen through 
the side curtains of the car He was holdmg one hand on 
the horn which kept up a steady, mcessant racket. 

Sergeant Hoffman stepped out mto the hght on the 
porch, and the noise of the horn ceased. 

The door of the roadster opened, and a voice called m 
thick accents* 

“Di^ey. I got . . . flat toe . . can’t change . . . don’t 
dare bend over . . . don’t feel wdl You come fixsh 
car . . . fixsh toe ” 

Perry Mason remarked casually, “That probably will 
be the nephew, Carl Gnfifin. We’ll see what he has to say.” 

BiU Hoffman grunted. “If Fm any judge at this dis- 
tance, he won’t be able to say much.” 

Together they moved toward the car. 

The young man crawled out from behind the steering 
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wheel, felt vaguely with a groping foot for the step of the 
roadster, and lurched foravard He would have fallen, had 
it not been for his hand which caught and held one of the 
supports of the top He stood there, weaving uncertamlj 
baek and forlli. 

“Got flat tire,” he said. “Want Digley . . . you’re nol 
Diglcy. There’s two of you . . . not either one of you 
Digley. Who the hell are you? What you want thish tiiu£ 
of night? ’Snot a mcesh time mght for men to come pay 
call ” 

Bill Hoffman moved forward, 

“You’re drunk,” he said 

The man leered at him with owlish scrutiny. 

“Course I’m drunk . . , wash schpose I shtayed out for? 
Course I’m drunk.” 

Hofirnan said patiently: “Are you Carl GnflSn?” 

“Coursh Tm Carl Gnffin.” 

“All nght,” said Bill Hoffman “You’d better snap out 
of It Your uncle has been murdered ” 

There was a moment of silence The man who held to 
the top of the roadster shook his head two or three tunes, 
as though trymg to shake away some mental log whica 
gnpped him 

When he spoke, his voice was more ensp. 

“What are you talking about?” he asked 

“Your uncle,” said the Sergeant “That is, I presume 
he’s your uncle, George C Belter. He was murdered an 
hour or an hour and a half ago ” 

The reek of whiskey enveloped the man He was strug- 
ghng to get his self-possession. He took two or three 
deep breaths, and then said, “You’re drunk.” 

Sergeant Hofl&nan smiled. “No, Gnffin, we're not 
drunk,” he said, patiently. “You’re the one that’s drunk. 
You’ve been out going places and doing things You’d 
better come m the house and see if you can puU yourself 


together.” 

“Did you say ‘murdered’?” asked the young man. 
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“That’s 'what I said — mtirdered,” repeated Sergeant 
Hoffman 

The young man started -walking toward the house He 
was holding his head -very erect with his shoulders back 
“If he was murdered,” he said, “it was that damned 
woman that did it ” 

“Who do -you mean?” asked Sergeant Hoffman 
“That baby-faced bitch he mamed,” said the young 
man 

Hoffman took the young man’s arm and turned back to 
Perry Mason 

“Mason,” he said, “would you mmd switchmg off the 
motor on that car and turning off the hghts*^” 

Carl Gnffin paused, and turned unsteadily back 
“Change tire, too,” he said, “nght front tire — ^it’s been 
flat for mites and miles . . better change it ” 

Perry Mason switched off the motor and lights, slammed 
the door on the roadster, and walked rapidly to catch up 
with the pair ahead of hum 

He was m time to open the front door for Bill Hoff- 
man and the man on his arm 

Seen under the h^t m flie hallway, Carl GrifiBn was 
a rather good-looking young man with a face which was 
flushed with dnnk, marked -with dissipation His eyes were 
red and bleary, but there was a certam innate digmty 
about him, a stamp of breedmg which made itself mam- 
fest m the manner m which he tried to adjust himself to 
the emergency 

Bill Hoffman faced him, studied him carefully. 

“Do you suppose that you could sober up enou^ to 
talk "With us, GnfBn?” he asked 

GnfBin nodded “Just a minute . . . PU be all nght ” 

He pushed away from Sergeant Hoffman and staggered 
toward a lavatory which opened off the reception room 
on the lower floor 

Hoffman looked at Masom 
“He’s pretty drunk,” said Masom 
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“Sure he’*; drunk,” HofTman replied. 
an amateur getting drunk. He’s used to U. He ^ 

car all the way up here with the roads wet, 

tire flat ” , ” 

“Yes,” agreed Mason, “he could drive ‘ Ttflter” 

“Apparently no love lost between him and Eva B » 

Sergeant Hoffman pointed out 

“You mean what he said about her? ask^ ^ 
“Sure,” said Hoffman “\Vhat else would ^ 

“He was drunk,” Mason said “You wouldn ^ 
a woman on account of the thoughtless rem 

drunken man, would you?” the 

“Sure, he was drunk,” said Hoffman, “and e p 
car up here, all right Maybe he could think s aigu 

if he was drunk.” 

Perry Mason shrugged his shoulders. 

“Have It your own way,” he said, carelessly. 

From the bathroom came the sounds of violent re c 
‘Til bet you he sobers up,” remarked yg 

man, watchmg Perry Mason with wary eyes, an^^ 
the same thmgs about the woman when he’s sober. 

“I’ll bet you he’s drunk as a lord, no matter whether 
seems to be sober or not” snapped Mason. “Some 
these fellows are pretty deceptive when it comes to car 
rymg their booze They get so they can act as sober as 
judges, but they haven’t very much of an idea what they re 
doing or saymg ” 

BiU HofiEtnan looked at him With a suggestion of a 
twmlde m his eyes 

“Sort of discounting in advance what ever it may be 
that he’s gomg to say, eh. Mason?” 

“I didn’t say that ” 

HoSman laughed 

“No,” he said, “you didn’t say it. Not in exactly those 
words ” 

“How about gettmg him some black coffee?” asked 
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Mason. “I tiimk I can find the kitchen and put some coffee 
Dn.” 

“The housekeeper should be out there,” Hoffman said 
‘T don’t want to offend you. Mason, but I really want 
to talk to this man alone, anyway I don’t know exactly 
what your status m this case is You seem to be a fnend 
of the family and a lawyer both ” 

“That’s all nght,” Mason agreed readily enough “I 
understand your position. Sergeant I happen to be out 
here, and Tm sticking around ” 

Hoffman nodded “You’ll find the housekeeper m the 
kitchen, I think. Mrs Veitch, her name is We had her 
and her daughter upstairs questioning them Go on out 
there and see if they can scare up some coffee Get lots of 
black coffee I thmk that the boys upstairs would like it 
as well as this chap, GriflBh ” 

“Okay,” Mason said He went through the foldmg doors 
from the dining room, then pushed throu^ a swinging 
door into a serving pantry, and from there mto the kitchen. 

The kitchen was enormous, well ht, and well equipped. 
Two women were seated at a table They were m straight- 
backed chairs, and were sittmg close to each other. They 
had been talkmg m low tones when Perry Mason stepped 
into the room, and they ceased their conversation abruptly 
and looked up 

One of them was a woman in the late forties, with hair 
that was shot with gray, deep-set, lack-luster, black eyes 
that seemed to have been pulled mto her face by mvisible 
stnngs that had worked the eyes so far back mto the 
sockets It was hard to tell their expression They hid from 
sight back m the shadowed hollows She had a long face, 
a thm, firm mouth, and high cheek bones She was 
dressed m black. 

The other woman was very much younger, not over 
twenty-two or three Her hair was ]et black and glossy. 
Her eyes were a snappmg black, and their bnghtness em- 
phasized the dullness of the deep-sunken eyes of the older 
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woman. Her lips were fuE and very red Her face had re- 
ceived careful attention with rouge and powder Tlie eye^ 
brows were thm, black and arched, the eyelashes long. 

“You’re Mrs Veitch?” asked Perry Mason, addressmg 
the older woman. 

She nodded in tight-Epped sEence. 

The girl at her side spoke m a rich, throaty voice. 

“Fm Norma Veitch, her daughter. Vv^at is it yon 
wanted? Mother’s aU upset.” 

“Yes, I know,” apologized Mason. “I wondered if we 
could get some coffee. Carl GnfSn has just come home, 
and I think he’s going to need it. And there’s a bunch of 
men working on the case upstairs who wiE want some 
Norma Veitch got to her feet “Why, I guess so. It’s ah 
right, isn’t it Mother?” she asked. 

She glanced at the older w'oman, and tJic older woman 
nodded her head once more 

“I’ll gel It, Mother,” said Norma Vcitch. 

“No," said the older woman, speaking m a voice that 
V as as dry as the rustling of com husks “I’ll get it You 
don’t 1 now w here things arc ” 

She pnslicd back her chair and walked across the kitch- 
en {o a cupboi’fd She slid back a door and took down a 
fnifc coffee percolator and a can of coffee Her face was 



‘TL can make tlie co2ee all rigkt, Mrs Vcitcli, if you 
don’t feel able” 

“No,” sbe said in that same dry, expressionless voice, 

“I can make it all n^t,” 

She poured coffee into the container, put water in the 
percolator, walked over to the gas stove, lit the gas, looked 
at the percolator for a moment, then walked with her 
peculiar, fiat-footed gait back to the chair, sat down, 
folded her hands on her lap, and lowered her eyes so that 
she was staring at the top of the table. She continued to 
stare there in fixed intensity. 

Norma Veitch looked up at Perry Mason. “My,” she 
said, “it was homble Wasn’t it?” 

Mason nodded, remarked casually, “You didn’t hear the 
shot, I presume?” 

The ^1 shook her head. 

“No, I was sound asleep. In fact, I didn’t wake up until 
after the officers came They got Mother up, and I guess 
they didn’t know that I was sleepmg m the adjommg 
room. They wanted to look through Mother’s room while 
she was upstairs, I guess Anyway, the first thing I knew, 

I woke up and there was a man standing by the bed look- 
mg down at me ” 

She lowered her eyes and tittered sh^tly. 

One gathered that she had not found the expenence xm- 
pleasant. 

“What happened?” asked Mason. 

“They acted as though they thou^t they had discovered 
the mg^r in the woodpile,” she said. “They made me put 
on clothes and wouldn’t even let me out of their sight 
while I was dressing. They took me upstairs, and gave 
me what they call a third degree, I guess ” 

“What did you tell them?” asked Mason. 

“Told them, the truth,” she said, “that I went to bed 
and went to sleep, and woke up to find somebody starmg 
down at me” She seemed rather pleased as she added, 
“They dida’t believe me ” 
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Her mother sat at the table, hands folded on her lap, 
eyes starmg steadily m fixed mtensity at the center of the 
table. 

“And you didn’t hear anything, or see anything?” asked 
Perry Mason. 

“Not a thmg.” 

“Have you any ideas about it?” 

She shook her head. 

“None that would bear repeatmg ” 

He glanced at her sharply. 

“Have you any that wouldn’t bear repeatmg?” he in* 
quired. 

She nodded her head 

“Of course, I’ve only been around here a week or so, 
but m that time . .” 

“Normal” said her mother, m a voice which had sud- 
denly lost its dry huskmess and cracked like the lash of a 
whip. 

The gurl lapsed into abrupt silence. 

Perry Mason glanced at the older woman She had not 
so much as raised her eyes from the table when she spoke. 
“Did you hear anythmg, Mrs Veitch?” he asked- 
“I am a servant I hear nothmg, and I see nothmg ” 
“Rather commendable for one who is a servant, aS far 
as mmor matters are concerned,”" he observed, “but I 
think you will find the law has ideas of its own upon the 
matter, and that you will be required to see and to hear ” 
“No,” she said, without so much as moving a muscle of 
her head “I saw nothmg.” 

“And heard nothmg?” 

“And heard nothing ” 

Perry Mason scowled Somehow he sensed that the 
woman was concealmg somethmg 

“Did you answer those questions m just that way when 
you were questioned upstairs?” he asked, 

“1 think,” she said, “the coffee is about ready to start 
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percolating You can turn tlie fire down as soon as it docs, 
so that It doesn’t boil over.” 

Mason turned to the coffee The percolator was special- 
ly designed to heat a maximum of water m a small 
amount of time, and the fire under it was a blue flame of 
terrific heat Steam was commencmg to nse from the 
water. 

“FU watch the coffee,” he said, “but I am interested to 
know whether or not you answered the questions m 
exactly that way when you were upstairs.” 

“What way?” she countered 
“The way you answered them here ” 

‘T told them the same thmg,” she smd, “that I saw 
nothing and heard nothmg ” 

Norma Veitch giggled. “That’s her story,” she said, 
“and she sticks to iL” 

The mother snapped, “Norma!” 

Mason stared at them both, his thoughtful face ap- 
parently absolutely placid. Only his eyes were hard and 
calculating, 

“You know,” he said, ‘Tm a lawyer. If you have any- 
thing to confide m me, now would make an excellent 
time ” 

“Yes,” said Mrs Veitch, tonelessly. 

‘TEIow’s that?” asked Perry Mason 
“I merely agreed,” she said, “that this would be an 
excellent time ” 

There was a moment of silende. 

“Well?” said Mason. 

“But I have nothmg to confide,” she said, her eyes stiU 
fixed on the table top. 

At that moment, the percolator commenced to bubble. 
Mason turned down the fire. 

“Fll get some cups and saucers,” said Norma, jumping 
to her feet 

Mrs Veitch said, “Sit down, Norma. FU do it.” She 
pushed back her chair, walked to one of the cupboards, 
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and took dovm some cups and saucers. “They^U drink oat 
of these ” 

“Mother,” said Norma, “those are the cups and saucers 
that are kept for the chauffeurs and servants.” 

“These are pohee officers,” said Mrs. Veitch. “They’re 
just the same.” 

“No, they aren’t, Mother,” said Norma. 

‘Tm doing this,” said Mrs Veitch “You know what 
the master would have said had he been ahve. He’d have 
given them nothing ” 

Norma Veitch said, “Well, he isn’t ahve. Mrs. Belter is 
gomg to be the one that runs things.” 

Mrs Veitch turned and looked steadily at her daughter 
from those deep-set, lack-luster eyes 

“Don’t be too sure that she is,” she said. 

Perry Mason poured some of the coffee into the cups, 
and then poured it back through the coffee contamer m 
the percolator. When he had poured it through the second 
time, it was black and steaming. 

“Get me a tray,” he said, “and m take in a couple of 
cups to Sergeant Hoffman and Carl GnfBn. You can serve 
coffee to the others upstairs ” 

Wordlessly, she secured him a tray. Perry Mason 
poured three cups of coffee, picked up the tray, and 
walked into the dmmg room, through it mto the sitting 
room 

Sergeant Hoffman was standmg, his shoulders thrown 
back, his head thrust forward, feet wide aparL 

Plumped down in one of the chairs, his face flushed 
and his eyes very red, was Carl Griffin. 

Sergeant Ho ffm a n was talking as Perry Mason brought 
in the coffee 

“That wasn’t the way you talked about her when you 
first came in,” Sergeant Hoffman said. 

*T was drunk then,” said Gnffin. 

Hoffman stared at him “Many times a person tells the 
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tnitii when he’s drunk and conceals his feelings when he’s 
sober,” he remarked 

Carl G riffin raised his eyebrows in an expression of 
well-bred surprise 

“Indeed?” he observed. ‘Td never noticed it.” 

Sergeant Ho ffman heard Mason behind him, whirled, 
and grinned as he saw the steammg cups of coffee. 

“Okay, Mason,” he said, “that’s going to come in pret- 
ty handy Drink one of these, GnfBn, and you’ll feel 
better ” 

GnfBn nodded, “It looks good, but I feel aH ri^t 
now.” 

Mason handed him a cup of coffee 
‘Do you know anythmg about a will?” asked Sergeant 
Hoffman, abruptly 

“rd rather not answer that, if you don’t mind. Ser- 
geant,” Gnffin answered 

Hoffman took himself a cup of coffee. “It happens that 
I do nund,” he commented. “I want you to answer that 
question.” 

“Yes, there’s a will,” Gnffin admitted, 

“Where is it?” asked Hoffman. 

“I don’t know.” 

“How do you know there is one?” 

“He showed it to me ” 

‘Does the property all go to his wife?” 

Gnffin shook his head. 

“I don’t think anything goes to her,” he said, “except 
the sum of five thousand dollars ” 

Sergeant Hoffman raised his eyebrows, and whistled. 
“That,” he said, “puts a different aspect on it.” 

“Different aspect on what?” asked Griffin. 

“On the whole situation,” said Hoffman. “She was kept 
here practically dependent on him, and upon his continu- 
ing to hve The minute he died, she was put out with 
virtually nothing.” 
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GnfBn volunteered a statement by way of explanatioo. 
“I don’t think they were very' congenial ” 

Sergeant Hollman said, musingly, “That’s not the point 
Usually in any of these eases, we have to look for a 
motive.” 

Mason gnnned at Sergeant Hoffman. 

“Arc you insmuatmg that Mrs Belter fired the snot 
which killed her husband?” he asked, as though the entire 
idea were humorous 

“I was makmg a routine investigation. Mason, m order 
to find out who might have killed him. In such cases, we 
always look for a motive We try to find out any one who 
would have benefited by his death.” 

“In that case,” Gnifin remarked, soberly, “I presume 
that ril come under suspicion ” 

“How do you mean?” asked HoflFman 
“Under the terms of the will,” said GnflSn slowly, " 
take virtually aU of the estate I don’t know as it’s any 
particular secret I think that Uncle George had more af- 
fection for me than he did for any one else in the world* 
That IS, he had as much affection for me as he could have, 
considenng his disposition I doubt if he was capable of 
havmg affection for any one ” 

“How did you feel toward him ?” asked Hoffman. 

“I respected his mmd,” Carl GrifiSn rephed, choosing 
his words carefully, “and I thinV I appreciated something 
of his disposition He lived a life that was very much apart 
because he had a mmd which was very impatient of all 
subterfuges and hypocnsies ” 

“Why did that condemn him to live apart?” asked 
Sergeant Hoffman. 

Gnffin made a shght motion with his shoulders. 

“If you had a mmd like that” he said, “you wouldn’t 
need to ask the question. The man had wonderful mtel- 
lectual capacity. He had the abihty to see through people 
and to penetrate sham and hypocrisy He was the type of 
a man who never made any friends. He was so thoroughly 
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self-reliant that he didn’t have to lean on any one, and, 
therefore, he hadn’t any ground for estabhshing fnendship 
His sole mclmation was to fi^t He fought the world and 
everyone m it” 

‘“Evidently he didn’t fight you,” said Sergeant Hoffman. 

“No, admitted GnfBn, “he didn’t fight me, because he 
raew that I didn’t give a damn about him or his money. I 
didn’t lick his boots, and, on die other hand^ I didn’t 

double-cross hun I told him what I thought and I shot 
fair with him ” 


Sergeant Hoffman narrowed his eyes. “Who did double- 
cross him?” he asked. 

“Why, what do you mean?” 

“You said you didn’t double-cross him, so he liked 
you ” 


“That’s li^t ” 

^ Md there was an emphasis on the pronoun you used.” 
didn’t mean it that way,” 

about his wife? Didn’t he like her?” - 

didn’t discuss his wife with me.” 

Did she double-cross hun?” demanded Sergeant Hoff- 
man. 


“How should I know that?” 

Sergeant Hoffman stared at the young man. “You sure 
^ow how to keep things to yourself,” he mused, "but if 
you won t talk, you won’t, so that’s all there is to it ” 
PvpfTi! Sergeant,” protested GnfiBn, “m teff you 

everythmgican.” ^ 

ernSf Hoffman sighed and said, "Can you teU me 

A I when the murder was committed?” 

A Hush came over GnflBn’s face. 

S^^geant,” he said, "but I can’t” 

^ my? ’ asked Sergeant Hoffman. 

Vt, Gnffin, “m the first place, I don’t 

r committed, and m the second 

making quite an cvcnmg of it I was out with a young 
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woman earlier in the evening, and after I left her I went 
to a few night spots on my own. When I started home, I 
had that damned flat tire and I knew I was too drunk to 
change it. I couldn’t find a garage that was open, and it 
was rainmg, so I just fought the car along over the road. 
It must have taken me hours to get here.” 

“The tire was pretty weU chewed to pieces,” remarked 
Sergeant Hoflhnan. “And, by the way, did any one else 
know of your uncle’s will? Had any one else seen it?” 
“Oh, yes,” Gnffin answered, “my lawyer saw it.” 

“Oh,” said Sergeant Hoflonan, “so you had a lawyer, 
too, did you?” 

“Of course I had a lawyer. Why wouldn’t I?” 

“Who is he?” asked Hoflhnan. 

“Arthur Atwood. He’s got oflSces in the Mutual Build- 
ing” 

Sergeant HofiBtnan turned to Mason. “I don’t know him. 
Do you know him. Mason?” 

“Yes,” Mason said, ‘Tve met him once or twice He’s 
a baldheaded chap, who used to do some personal injury 
work. They say he always settles his cases out of court and 
always gets a good settlement.” 

“How did you happen to see the will in the presence of 
your lawyer?” press^ Sergeant HofiEman. “It’s not usual 
for a man to call m the beneficiary under his will, together 
with his lawyer, m order to show them how the will is 
made, is it?” 

GnfBn pressed his hps together. '*Thafs something that 
youTl have to ask my attorney about I simply can’t go 
into it It’s rather a comphcated matter and one that I 
would prefer not to discuss.” 

Sergeant Hoffman snapped. "All nght let’s forget about 
that stuff- Now go ahead and tell me what it was.” 

“What do you mean?” asked GrifiBn. 

Bill Ho ffm a n turned around so that he was squarely 
facmg the young man, and looked down at hun. His jaw 
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was thrust slightly forward, and his patient eyes were 
suddenly hard. 

“I mean just this, Gnffin,” he said, slowly and ominous- 
ly, “you can’t pull that stuff You’re trymg to protect 
somebody, or trymg to he a gentleman, or something of 
the sort It won’t go You either teU me what you know 
here and now, or else you go to jail as a matenal witness.” 

GnfBn’s face flushed “I say,” he protested, “isn’t that 
rather steep?” 

“I don’t ^ve a damn how steep it is,” Hoffman said. 
“This is a murder case, and you’re sittmg here trymg to 
play button, button, who’s got the button with me Now 
come on, and kick through What was said, at that time, 
and how did it happen that the will was exhibited to you 
and to your lawyer?” 

Gnffin spoke reluctantly “You understand that Fm tell- 
ing you this under protest?” 

“Sure,” said Hoffman, “go ahead and teU me What is 
It?” 

“Well,” Gnffin said slowly and with evident reluctance, 
I’ve mtimated that Uncle George and his wife weren’t 
on the best of terms Uncle George had an idea that per- 
haps she was gomg to brmg a suit against him for divorce 
in the event she could get the sort of evidence she wanted 
Uncle George and I had some busmess dealmgs together, 
you know, and one time when Atwood and myself were 
discussmg a busmess matter with him, he suddenly brought 
this other thmg up It was efnbarrassmg to me, and I 
didn’t want to go ahead and discuss it, but Atwood looked 
at It just the way any lawyer would ” 

Carl Gnffin turned to Perry Mason. “I think you un- 
derstand how that IS, sur. I understand you’re an attor- 
ney ” 

Bill HoSman kept his eyes on Griffin’s face “Never 
mind him. Go on What happened?” 

Well,” said Gnffin, “Uncle George made that single 
crack about him and his wife not being on the best of 
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terms, and he held out a paper which he had in his hands, 
and which seemed to be all in his handwriting, and asked 
Mr. Atwood as a lawyer, if a will made entirely in the 
handwntmg of the person who wrote it, was good withoirt 
Witnesses, or whether it needed to be witnessed He said 
that he’d made his will, and that he thought there might 
be a contest because he wasn’t leaving much of his prop- 
erty to his wife. In fact, I beheve he mentioned the sum 
of five thousand dollars, and he said that the bulk of the 
estate was to go to me.” 

“You didn’t read the will?” asked Sergeant Hoffman. 

“Well, not exactly No, not m the way that you’d pick 
it up and look it through, word for word I glanced at it, 
and saw that it was m his handwntmg, and heard what he 
had to say about it Atwood, I think, read it more careful- 
ly.” 

“All right,” said Hoffman, “go ahead Then what?” 

“That was all,” said GnfSn 

“No, It wasn’t,” Hoffman insisted “What else?” ^ 

GrifBn shrugged his shoulders “Oh, well,” he said, “he 
went on to say somethmg else, the way a man will some- 
times I didn’t pay any attention to it ” 

“Never mind that Ime of hooey,” pressed Hoffman. 
“What was it he said?” 

“He said,” blurted Gnflha, his face coloring, “that he 
wanted it fixed so that if anythmg happened to him, his 
. wife wouldn’t profit by it. He said that he wouldn’t put it 
past her to get his fortune by expeditmg his end, m the 
event she found she couldn’t get a good shce of it through 
divorce proceedmgs Now you know everythmg I know. 
And I don’t think it’s any of your damned busmess Tm 
tellmg you this under protest, and I don’t like your at- 
titude ” 

“Never mind the side comments,” Hofihnan said. “I 
presume that accounts for your comment when you were 
drunk, and right after you had first heard about the mur- 
der To the effect that ... 
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GnfSn interrupted, holding up his hand. 

“Please, Sergeant,” he said, “don’t bring that up If I 
said it, I don’t remember it, and I certainly didn’t mean 
It” 

Perry Mason said, “Maybe you didn’t mean it, but you 
certamly managed ” 

Sergeant HofEman whuled on him. 

“That’ll do from you, Mason!” he said. ‘Tm running 
this You’re here as an audience, and you can keep quiet, 
or get out!” 

“You’re not fnghtemng me a damned bit, Sergeant,” 
Mason said “I’m here m the house of Mrs Eva Belter, as 
attorney for Mrs Eva Belter, and I hear a man makmg 
statements which are bound to be damagmg to her reputa- 
tion, if not otherwise I am gomg to see that those state- 
ments are substantiated or withdrawn ” 

The look of patience had entuely vanished from Hoff- 
man’s eyes He stared at Mason moodily. 

“Well,” he said, “stick up for your nghts if you want 
to And I don’t know but what you've got some explammg 
to do at that It’s a damn funny thmg that the pohce come 
here and find a murder, with you and a woman sittmg here 
talking thmgs over And it’s a damn funny thmg, that 
when a woman discovers her husband has been murdered, 
she goes and rmgs up her attorney, before she does any- 
thmg else ” 

Mason remarked hotly, “That’s not a fair statement, 
and you know it Tm a fnend of hers ” 

“So It would seem,” said Sergeant Hoffman, dryly. 

Mason planted his feet wide apart and squared his 
shoulders “Now, let’s get this straight,” he said ‘Tm 
representmg Eva Belter There’s no reason on God’s green 
earth for throwing any mud at her George Belter wasn’t 
Worth a damned thmg to her dead He was, to this guy. 
This guy comes dnftmg in with an ahbi that won’t stand 
up and starts takmg cracks at my client.” 

Gnlfin protested hotly. 
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Mason kept staimg at Sergeant Hoffman. “By God, yon 
can’t convict a woman with a lot of loose talk. It takes a 
jury to do that. And a jury can’t convict her until shes 
proven guilty beyond a reasonable doubt ” 

The big sergeant looked at Perry Mason searchin^y* 
“And you’re lookmg for a reasonable doubt, Masonr 
Mason pomted his finger at Carl GnfBiL 
“Just so you won’t shoot off your face too much, young 
fellow,” he said, “if my client ever goes before a jury, don t 
think Fm dumb enough to overlook the advantage I can 
get from dragging you and this will mto the case.” 

“You mean you think he’s guilty of this murder?” asked 
Sergeant Hoffman, coaxmgly. 

“Fm not a detective,” said Mason. “Fra a lawyer 
know that the jury can’t convict anybody as long as 
they’ve got a reasonable doubt. And if you start framing 
anythmg on my chent, there sits my reasonable doubt 
n^t m that chairl” 

Hoffman nodded. 

“About what I expected,” he said “I shouldn’t have let 
you sit m on this thing in the first place Now you can get 
out!” 

“Fm gomg,” Mason told him. 



IT was nearly three o’clock TN the MORIHNG WHEN 
perry Mason got Paul Drake on the telephone 

“Paul,” he said, “Fve got another job for you, and it’s 
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a msli job Have you got any more men you can put on 
the case?” 

Paul’s voice was sleepy. 

“Gee, guy,” he said, “ain’t you ever satisfied?” 

“Listen,” said Mason, “wake up and snap out of it, 
Pve got a ]ob that’s got to be done m a hurry, and you’ve 
got to beat the pohce to it.” 

“How the devil can I beat the police to it?” asked Paul 
Drake 

“You can,” Mason told him, “because I happen to 
know that you’ve got access to certain records You rep- 
resented the Merchants Protective Association that kept 
duphcate records of all firearms sold m the city. Now, I 
want a Colt 32-automatic placed, with number 127337. 
The pohce are gomg to dig mto it as a matter of routme, 
along with a lot of fingerpnnt stuff, and it’ll probably be 
some tnne m the morning before they feed it through the 
null They know it’s important, but they don’t figure there’s 
any great hurry about it. What I want you to do is to get 
the dope m advance of the pohce Tve simply got to beat 
them to It” 

^ What happened with the gun?” asked Paul Drake. 

Sny got shot with it once, right through the heart,” 
said Perry Mason. 

Drake whistled, “Is that m connection with the other 
stuff Fve been lookmg up?” 

T don’t think so,” Mason said, “but the pohce may. 
Pve got to be m a position to protect my chent, I want 

you to get the information, and get it before the pohce 
do ” 

Okay,” said Drake. “Where can I call you back?” 
“You can’t,” Mason said. ‘TU call you.” 

“When?” 

ru. call you agam m an hour ” 

“I won’t have it by then,” protested Drake. “I couldn’t” 
“You’ve got to,” Mason insisted, “and TU call you any- 
way. Good-by,” And he hung up the telephone. He then 
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called the number of Hamson Burke’s residence ® 
was no answer He called Della Street’s number, an 6 
sleepy “Hello” came over the hne, almost at once 
“This IS Perry Mason, Della,” he said “Wake 
get the sleepy dirt out of your eyes We’ve got wor 
do ” 

“What time is it?” she asked 
“Around three o’clock, or quarter past.” 

“Okay,” she said “What is it?” 

“You awake all right?” ^ , 

“Of course I’m awake What do you think Tm o 

talking m my sleep?” . _ 

“Never mind the cracks,” he told her, “this is 
Cai^you get some clothes on and get down to ° . 
right away? TU order a taxi to be out at the house y 
time you get dressed ” . 

“I’m dressmg right now,” she answered “Do ^ ^ 
time to make myself pretty, or do I just put on so 
clothes'?” ,. 

“Better make yourself pretty,” he answered, ‘ but on 
take too long domg it ” 

“Right now,” she said, and hung up on him 
Mason telephoned a taxi company to send a cab out 
her apartment Then he left the all night drug store, from 
which he had been telephomng, got m his car, and drove 
rapidly to his office 

He switched on the hghts, pulled down the shades, a^d 
started pacmg the floor 

Back and forth, back and forth he paced, his hands be- 
hmd his back, his head thrust forward, and shghtly bowed 
There was something of the appearance of a caged tiger 
m his manner He seemed impatient, and yet it was a 
controlled impatience A fighter who was cornered, savage, 
who didn’t dare make a false move 

A key sounded m the door, and Della Street walked m 
“Mommg, chief,” she said “You sure do keep hoursl” 
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He bectoned to her to come in and sit down. “This, 
he said, “is the start of a busy day.” 

“What IS it?” she asked, lookmg at him with troubled 
eyes 

“Murder.” 

“WeTe just representing a chent?” she inquired, 

“I don’t know We may be mixed up m it.” 

“Mixed up m it?” 

“Yes” 

“It’s that woman,” she said savagely. 

He shook his head unpatientlj' “I wish you’d get over 
those ideas, Della,” 

“That’s nght just the same,” she persisted “I knew 
there was something about her. I knew there was trouble 
that was gomg to follow that woman around. I never did 
trust her.” 

“Okay,” Mason said weardy “Now forget that, and get 
your instructions. I don’t know what’s gomg to happen 
here, and you may have to carry on if anythmg happens 
that I can’t keep the ball rolling ” 

“What do you mean,” she asked, “that you can’t?” 
“Never mmd about that” 

“But I do mmd,” she said, eyes wide with apprehension. 
“You’re m danger ” 

He ignored the remark. “This woman came to us as 
Eva Gnffin. I tned to follow her, and couldn’t make it 
stick. Later on, I started a fight with Spicy Bits, and tried 
to find out who was really back of the sheet. It turned out 
to be a man named Belter who hved out on Elmwood 
Drive You’ll read about the place and the chap m the 
mormng papers I went out to see Belter and found he was 
a tough customer While I was there, I ran mto his wife. 
And she was none other than our chent. Her real name is 
Eva Belter.” 

“What was she trying to do?” asked Della Street 
Double-cross you?” 

“No,” said Mason. “She was m a jam She’d been places 
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with a man, and her husband was on her back hai 
didn’t know who the woman was. It was 
after. But he was exposing the man through e 
sheet, and eventually the identity of the wo 


have come out” 

“Who IS this man?” asked Della Street 
“Hamson Burke,” he said, slowly. ^ 

She arched her eyebrows and was silent 


Mason ht a cigarette 

“What does Hamson Burke have to say about 
asked after a htde while. 

Perry Mason made a gesture vnth his han^. 

“He was the guy that kicked through ® 

the envelope; the coin that came mto the office 
noon by messenger.” 


“Oh” 

There was silence for a minute or two. Both w 


think- 


T tifT to 

“Well,” she said at lengtb,-“go on. What am 1 going 
read about m the papers tomorrow?” — 

He spoke m a monotone “I went to bed, ^ 

Belter called me sometime after midnight. Around 
thirty, I guess it was It was rainmg to beat the ban 
wanted me to come out and pick her up at a „ 

She said she was m trouble I went out, and she tol ^ 
that some man had been havmg an argument with her hu 
band and shot him ” " , 

“Did she know the man?” Della Street inquired so^* 
“No,” said Mason, “she didn’t. She didn’t see him She 
only heard his voice ” 

“Did she know the voice?” 

“She thought she did.” 

“Who did she think it was?” 

“Me ” 

The girl looked at him steadily, her eyes not changing 
■{jjgy expression in the least. 

“Was It?” 
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“No I was at home, m bed.” 

“Caa you prove it?” she asked, tonelessly. 

husband dead A 

32-Colt automatic I got the number of it One shot, n^t 
heart He’d been tatog a bath, a^rsX^; 

beShetaeToS- “““ 

“'^® l*e that” 

sav “ 1>« breath to 

Perrv •’“'"'Sht better of it and remained silent 

a on, m his same monotone: “I had 

thm r,f?? =®t Hoffman. There’s a nephew out 

housekeener’,'”^* i^°'* '°° ® Sontlemait The 

nfh^ ^ I didnt get a chance to talk with the 
made downstairs while they 

MarXrhSt H“?^n ^ 

“How hnri ^ ^ sot there ” 

sheX """ ®"Snant Hoflman?” 

things are.” 

asiod, heTeTO^rsutao ‘l’ 

pen nea?” ^ moist •'Whafs gomg to hap- 

cract neXdel?Jt ^ gobig to 

know what ft iTrm ^ somethmg I don’t 

inc the £uU facts of the casc''”'^ 

timo^Emw‘^shc’sTetn^'^^n^^‘^^ savagely, ‘‘,t’s the first 

something, and hed hasn’t concealed 

and Led about somethmg else And that busl- 
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ness of dragging you into it! Bah! The cat! I could Idfl 

her!” . j 

Mason waved his hand, deprecatingly. Tsever 


that Tm in this now ” ^ , 

“Does Harrison Burke know about this murder d 

ness?” she asked. „ 

“I tried to get him on the telephone He’s out 
“What a sweet time for him to be out! she exc 


Mason smiled wearily “Isn’t it?” 

They looked at each other. . _ 

Della Street took a quick breath, started speakmg 

pulsively. 

“Look here,” she said, “you’re letting this ^ 

you m a funny position You had words with 
who was killed You were fighting his paper, au 
you fi^t, you don’t do it gently. That woman trapped y ^ 
to get you out there She wanted you to be 
the pohee came She’s getting ready to throw you o 
wolves, if it looks as fhou^ her precious hands 
gomg to get soiled Now are you going to let her get a 

with that?” . ^ 

“Not if I can help it,” he said, “but I won’t go bacK o 


her until I have to.” 

Della Street’s face was white, her lips drawn into 
thm, firm hne “She’s a . .” she said, and stopped 

“She’s a chent,” insisted Perry Mason, “and she’s pay* 
ing well.” 

“Paymg well for what? To have you represent her m 
a blackmail case? Or to take a rap for murder?” 

There were tears m her eyes. 

“Mr. Mason,” she said, “please don’t be so damned 
big hearted. Keep on the outside of this thing, and let 
them go ahead and do whatever they want to You simply 
act as an attorney and come mto the case as a lawyer ” 

His voice was patient. “It’s pretty late for that now, 
isn’t It, Della?” 

“No, it isn’t- You keep out of it!” 
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He smiled patiently “She’s a client, Della ” 

“That’s all nght,” she said, ""after you get to court. You 
can sit back and see what happens at the tnal.” 

He shook Ms head. “No, Della, the District Attorney 
doesn’t wait until he gets to court His representatives are 
out there nght now, t alkin g with the witnesses and putting 
the words m Carl G riffin’ s mouth that will become news- 
paper headhnes tomorrow and damagmg testimony by the 
time the case comes to trial.” 

She recognized the futihty of further argument 
“You think they’re going to arrest the woman?” she 
asked. 

“I don’t know what the^e going to do,” he said. 

“Have they found a motive?” 

“No,” he said, “they haven’t found a motive They 
started lookmg for the conventional ones, and they didn’t 
pan out so that stopped them But when they find out 
about this other business, they’ll have a motive already 
made to order ” 

“Are they gomg to find out about it?” she asked. 
“They’re bound to.” 

Delia Street’s eyes suddenly widened “Do you think,” 
she said, “it was Hamson Burke? The man who was out 
there when the shot was fired?” 

“Fve tned to get Hamson Burke on the telephone,” he 
said, “and haven’t been able to Aside from that Fm not 
oven thinkmg Go on out and get on the telephone Try 
him agam Keep trymg his house at ten mmute intervals 
until you get him, or get somebody.” 

“Okay,” she said 

“Also, rmg up Paul Drake. He’ll probably be at Ms 
office. K he isn’t, try him on that emergency telephone 
number we've got. He’s domg some work for me on this ” 
She was once more merely a secretary. “Yes, Mr. 
Mason,” she said, and went mto the other office. 

Perry Mason resumed his pacmg of the floor. 

After a few minutes, his telephone rang. 
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He picked up the receiver. 

“Paul Drake,” said Della Street’s voice.^ 

Paul Drake’s voice said, “Hello, Perx}'. 

“Have you got anything?” Mason asked. ^ _ 

“Yes, I got a lucky break on that gun busines , 

can give you the dope on it ” , 

“Your line’s all clear? There’s nobody hstemng/ 

“No,” said Drake, “it’s okay ” 

“All nght,” Mason said, “hand it to me.’ 

“I don’t suppose you care anything abou ^^ake. 
gun was jobbed or who the dealer was? ^ 

“What you want is the name of the purchaser. 

“That’s nght.” 4 a man 

“All right, your gun was finally purchase 

named Pete Mitchell, who gave his address as 
twenty-two West Sixty-ninth Street ” 

“All nght,” said Mason, “have you got any oop 
the other angle of the case*? About Frank Locke? 

“No, I haven’t been able to get a report ^ 
southern agency yet I’ve traced him back to a so 
state, Georgia it was, and the trail seems to go a^ 
there. It looks as though that’s where he xhangen 

name” . , . 

“That’s fine,” Mason said. “That’s where he had ^ 
trouble How about the rest of it? Do you get anything 

on hun?” tt + i ” 

“Fve got a line on the jane at the Wheelright Hote , 

Drake said. “It’s a girl named Esther Lmten. She 
there at the Wheelnght, has room nme-forty-six, by the 
month ” 

“What does she do?” asked Mason. “Did you find that 
out?” 

“Anybody she can, I guess,” Drake told him. “W® 
can’t get very much of a Ime on her as yet, but give us a 
little time, and let me get some sleep A guy can’t be 
every place at once, and work without sleep ” 

“You’d get used to it after a while,” Mason told him, 
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ginning, “particularly if you keep working on this case. 
You stay there m the office for five minutes I’ll call you 

Okay, ’ Sighed Drake, and hung up 

^rry Mason went out to the outer ofi^ce 

remember when aU of the 

We madefy around a couple of years ago? 

we made a file for some of the letters?” 

^ Letters’ I 

oidn t know what you saved them for ” 

^ ‘Burke-for-Con- 

a.dt'SSfofficf ““ 

watched 

thm^fL wtaa-hot concentration of 

^ anslea ofl 

She came to him with a letter. 

That’s fine,” he said 

hsfT^ “ ^ "g*’' margin was a 

There were Sme ft'* "n"’!) “®“'^®‘*°‘'-Congress-aub ” 
Mftcrtr, ^ hundred names m fine prmL 

Every tune column 

-g his thumb Sdor m 

■Was that of P t ik/r * i. n ^ sneet. The fifteenth name 

Street, twenty-two West Sixty-mnth 

*™Pdy. and thrust it in ms 

waiS mto^’ta “d 

behmdlnm. slammed the door shut 

:reZgtrt!”"' ' 
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“Again?” asked Drake. 

“Yes,” said Mason “You haven’t got started yet.” 

“All nght, shoot,” said the detective 

“Listen,” Mason said, slowly, “I want you to get in a 
car and go out to thirteen twenty-two West Sixty-nmth 
Street, and get Pete Ivlitchell out of bed Now, you’ve got 
to handle this carefully so that you don’t get yourself in a 
jam, and me too. You’ve got to do it along the hne of a 
boob detective who talks too much Don’t ask Mitchell 
any questions until you give him all the information, see? 
Tell him that you’re a detective, and that George Belter 
was murdered m his house tomght, and that you under- 
stand the number of the gun that did the job was the same 
number that was on a gun which was sold to this chap, 
Mitchell Tell him that you suppose he still has the gun 
and that there’s some mistake in the numbers, but that 
you’d like to know whether or not he can account for 
his whereabouts at about midnight or a httle later. Ask 
him if he has the gun, or if he remembers what he did 
with It But be sure that you tdl bun everything before 
you ask him the questions ” 

“Just be a big, dumb boob, eh?” asked Drake. 

“Be a big, dumb boob,” Mason told him, “and cul- 
tivate a very short memory afterwards ” 

“I gotch^” said Drake “Fve got to handle this thing in 
such a way that Tm m the clear, eh?” 

Mason said, wearily, “You handle it just the way I told 
you, just exactly that way ” 

Mason shpped the phone back on the receiver. He 
heard the chck of the doorknob, and looked up. 

Della Street shpped mto the ofBce Her face was white, 
and her eyes wide She pushed the door shut behmd her, 
and walked over to the desk 

“There’s a man out m the ofiSce that says he knows 
you,” she said “BGs name is Drumm, and he’s a detective 
from Pohce Headquarters ” 

The door pushed open behmd her, and Sidney Drumm 
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thrust a grinning face in the door His washed-out eyes 
seemed utterly devo'd of life, and he looked more than 
ever hke a clerk who had just chmbed down from a high 
stool, and was puttenng about, searching for vouchers 
“Pardon the intrusion,” he said, “but I wanted to talk 
with you before you had time to think up a good one ” 
Mason smiled, “We get used to poor manners from 
pohcemen,” he said 

‘Tm not a cop,” protested Drumm “Fm just a dick 
The cops hate me Fm a poor, underpaid dick ” 

“Come m and sit down,” Mason mvited 
“Wonderful ofiSce hours you guys keep,” Drumm re- 
marked. “I was lookmg all over for you, and saw a hght 
up here m the office ” 

“No, you didn’t,” Mason corrected him, “Fve got the 
shades drawn ” 

“Oh, well,” Drumm said, still gnnning, “I had a hunch 
you were here anyway, because I know you’re such a hard 
worker ” 

Mason said, “All right Never nund the kiddmg I 
presume this is a professional call ” 

“Sure It IS,” said Drumm, “Fve got cunosity Fm a bird 
that makes a living by having cunosity and gettmg it 
gratified Rigfit now I’m curious about that telephone num- 
ber. You come to me and slip me a bit of change m order 
to strong-arm a pnvate number out of the telephone com- 
pany I bust out and get the number for you, and an 
addr^s, and you thank me for it very pohtely Then you 
shovv up at that address, sittmg around with a murdered 
guy and a woman The question is, is it a comcidence?” 

“What’s the answer?” asked Mason 

“No,” said Drumm, “I can’t speculate I asked the 
question You have to give me the answer ” 

“The answer,” Mason told him, “is that I was out there 
at the request of the wife ” 

“Funny you’d know the man’s wife, and wouldn’t know 
the man,” insisted Drumm 
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“Isn’t it?” said Mason sarcastically. “Of course that’s 
the worst part of running a law ofiBce So many times a 
woman will come m and ask you about somethmg, par- 
ticularly if it happens to be a domestic problem, and won’t 
brmg her husband along so that you can see what he looks 
like In fact. I’ve even heard of two or three instances 
where women went to law offices and didn’t want their 
husbands to know anything about it But of course that’s 
just a rumor and hearsay, and I wouldn’t want you to take 
my word for it ” 

Drumm kept grinmng. “Well,” he said, “would you 
say that this was that kmd of a case?” 

“I would say nothing,” Mason replied. 

Drumm quit gnnnmg, and tilted his head back, his 
eyes became dreamy as they looked at the ceihng. 

“That gives it an mterestmg angle,” he said. “Wife 
comes to attorney who is noted for his abihty to get peo- 
ple out of trouble Attorney doesn’t know husband’s pri- 
vate telephone number. Attorney starts workmg on case 
for wife Attorney uncovers telephone number. Attorney 
traces telephone number to husband, and goes out there. 
Wife there, husband murdered.” 

Mason’s voice was impatient “Do you think you’re 
gettmg anywhere, Sidney?” 

Drumm grinned once more “I’U be damned if I know. 
Perry,” he said “But Fm movmg around ” 

“Let me know as soon as you get anywhere, wdl you?” 
asked Mason. 

Drumm got to his feet. “Oh,” he said, “you’ll know it 
fast enough ” He grinned from Mason to Della Street 
“I presume,” he said, “that last remark of yours was 
my cue to get out” 

“Oh, don’t be m any hurry,” Mason told him. “You 
know we come down to the office at three and four o’clock 
m the mormng just to be here to receive fnends who 
want to ask us foohsh questions We don’t really have any 
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work to do It’s just a habit we’ve gotten into, of getting 
down here early.” 

Drmnm paused to stare at the lawyer. “You know. 
Perry, if you’d come clean with me, I might be able to 
help you a httle bit But if you’re going to stand of! and be 
snooty, Pve got to go out and pry around a little bit ” 
“Sure,” Mason admitted, “I understand that That’s 
your busmess You’ve got your profession, and I’ve got 
min e ” 

“That means, I take it,” said Drumm, “that you’re 
gomg to be snooty.” 

“That means, said Mason, “that you’ve got to find 
out your facts on the outside ” 

“So long, Perry ” 

“So long, Sidney Drop m agam some time ” 

“Don’t worry, I will ” 

Sidney Drumm closed the door behmd hun. 

The girl moved impulsively toward Perry Mason 
He waved her back with a motion of his hand, and 
said, “Take a look m that outer office and make sure he’s 
gone ” 

She moved toward the door, but, before her hand 
touched the knob, it turned, and flung open Sidney 
Drumm thrust his head mto the room agam. 

He surveyed them and grinned 

“WeU,” he said, “you didn’t fall for that one All nght. 
Perry, this time I’ll go out ” 

“Okay,” said Perry Mason. “Good-byl” 

Drumm closed the door, and a moment later slammed 
the door of the outer office 

It was then about four o’ clock m the mommg. 
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s 

Perry Mason pulled ms hat down on ms head and 
slipped into his overcoat which was still damp enough 
to give forth a smell of wet wool 

“Fm gomg out and chase down a few clews,” he told 
Della Street “Sooner or later they’re gomg to start nar- 
rowmg the circle, and then I won’t be able to move Fve 
got to do everything while I can still move around You 
stick nght here and hold the fort I can’t leave word 
where you can reach me, because I’m afraid to have you 
call me But I’ll call you every once m a while and ask if 
Mr Mason is in. FU teU you my name is Johnson, that 
Fm an old friend of his, and ask if he left any message 
You can manage to let me know what’s gomg on with- 
out lettmg on who I am ” 

“You think that they’U have the telephone hne 
tapped*?” 

“They may. I don’t know just where this thmg is gomg 
to lead ” 

“And they’ll have a warrant out for you*?” 

“Not a warrant, but they’ll want to ask me some 
more questions ” 

She looked at him sympathetically, tenderly, said noth- 
ing 

“Be careful,” he said, and walked out of the office 

It was stdl dark when he entered the lobby of the 
Hotel Ripley, and asked for a room with bath. He reg- 
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istered under the name of Fred B Johnson, of Detroit, 
and "was given room 518, for which he was required to 
pay m advance, inasmuch as he had no baggage. 

He went to the room, pulled the curtams, ordered four 
bottles of gmger ale, with plenty of ice, and got a quart 
of whiskey from the bellboy Then he sat in the over- 
stuffed chair, with his feet on the bed, and smoked. 

The door was unlocked. 

He was smokmg for more than half an hour, hating 
one cigarette from the tip of the other, when the door 
openei Eva Belter came m without knocking 

She closed the door behmd her, locked it, and smiled 
at him “Oh, I’m so glad that you were here all nght.” 

Berry Mason kept his seat “You’re sure you weren’t 
followed?” he asked. 

‘TSlio, they didn’t follow me They told me that I was 
gomg to be a material witness and that I mustn’t leave 
town, or do anythmg without communicatmg with the 
pohce Tell me, do you think theyll arrest me?” 

“That depends,” he said. 

“Depends on What‘S” 

“Depends on lots of things I want to talk with you.” 
“All n^t,” she said “I found the wdL” 

“Where did you find it?” 

“In his desk ” 

“What did you do with it?” 

“Brought It with me.” 

“Let’s see it” 

“It’s just hke I thought it was,” she said, “only I 
didnt come off as well as I had expected I thought that 
he would at least leave me enough to let me go to Eu- 
ro^ and look around, and . . and sort of get readjusted.” 
mean and get yourself another man.” 

“I didn’t say any such thmg!” 

I didn t thlk about what you said I was talkmg about 
w at you meant. Mason told her, still using that calmlv 
detached tone of voice. 
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Her face became dignified 

“Really, Mr. Mason,” she said, “I think the conversa- 
tion is wandenng rather far afield Here is the v/ill ” 

He stared thoughtfully at her “If you’re going to drag 
me into murder eases,” he said, “you’d better not try 
those upstage tactics. They don’t work.” 

She drew herself up haughtily, then suddenly laughed 
“Of course I meant I wanted to get another husband,” she 
said “Why shouldn’t P” 

“All right Why did you deny it then?” 

“I don’t know I couldn’t help it It’s just something in 
me that resents having people know too much about me ” 
“You mean,” he told her, “that you hate the truth 
You’d rather build up a protective barrier of falsehoods ” 
She flushed 

“That’s not fair'” she blazed 

He stretched out his hand, without answering her, and 
took the paper from her hand He read it slowly. 

“All in his handwntmg?” he asked 
“No,” she said, “I don’t think it is.” 

He looked at her closely 

“It seems to be all in the same handwriting ” 

“I don’t think it’s his writmg ” 

He laughed “That won’t get you any place,” he said. 
“Your husband showed the will to Carl Griffin and Arthur 
Atwood, Griffin’s -attorney, and told them that it was his 
will and m his handwntmg ” 

The woman shook her head impatiently. “You mean 
that he_ showed them a will, and said it was m his hand- 
wntmg There was nothmg to prevent Gr iffin from tear- 
mg up that wdl, and substituting a forged one Was there?” 
He looked at her m cold appraisaL 
“Listen,” he said, “you’re saymg lots of words Do you 
know what they mean?” 

“Of course, I know what they mean ” 

“WeU,” he told her, “that’s a dangerous accusation to 
make, unless you’ve got somethmg to back it up with ” 
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“I haven’t got anything to back it up with yet, she 
said, slowly 

“All n^t, then,” he warned, “don’t make the accusa- 
tion” 

Her voice was edged with impatience “You keep telhng 
me that you’re my lawyer, and Pm to tell you everythmg. 
And then when I tell you everythmg, you start scoldmg 
me ” 

“Oh, forget it,” he said, and handed her back the wilh 
“You Can save that mjured innocence until you get mto 
court. Now tell me about this will How did you get it?” 

“It was m his study,” she said, slowly “The safe was 
unlocked I sneaked out the will and then locked the safe.” 
“You know that isn’t even funny,” he told her. 

‘You don’t beheve me?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Why?” 

“Because the pohce would probably keep a guard in 
the room In any event they would have noticed if the 
safe had been open and mventoned the contents ” 

She lowered her eyes, then said slowly, “Do you re- 
member when we went back there? You were lookmg at 
the dead body, feelmg the bathrobe?” 

*Yes,” he said, his eyes narrowed 
“All nght I shpped it out of the safe then. The safe 
was open I locked it. You were examimng the body ” 

He blinked “By God,” he said, “I beheve you did! 
You were over there near the desk and the safe Why did 
you do it? Why didn’t you teU me what you were up to?” 

“Because I wanted to see if the will was m my favor, 
or whether I could destroy it Do you think I should de- 
stroy it?” 

His answer was an explosive, “No!” 

She remamed silent for several mmutes 
“Well,” she asked at length, “is there anything else?” 
“Yes,” he said, “sit down over there on the bed where 
I can look at you. Now I want to know some thmgs I 
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didn’t ask them before the officers had talked with yon 
because I was afraid I’d get you all rattled. I wanted you 
to have all the poise you could have when you were 
talking with them But now the situation is different. 
want to know exactly what happened ” 

She widened her eyes, let her face take on that look of 
synthetic innocence she affected and said: “I told you 
what happned ” 

He shook his head “No, you didn’t.” 

“Are you accusmg me of lying?” 

He sighed “For God’s sake, forget tliat stuff and get 
down to earth ” 

“Exaetly what is it you want to know?” 

“You had on your glad rags last mght,” he said. 

“What do you mean?” 

“You know what I mean You were all dolled up in 
your evenmg gown, without any back, and with your satin 
shoes, and Sunday-go-to-meetmg stockmgs.” 

“WeU?” 

“And your husband had been taking a bath.” 

“Well, what of that?” 

“You didn’t dress up just on your husband’s account,” 
he said. 

“Of course not ” 

“Do you dress every evenmg?” 

“Sometimes ” 

“As a matter of fact,” he said, “you were out last night, 
and didn’t get back m until shortly before your husband 
was murdered Isn’t that right?” 

She shook her head vigorously Once more her manner 
became frigidly digmfied 

“No,” she said, “I was,m all evening ” 

Perry Mason looked at her with cold, searchmg eyes 

“The housekeeper told me when I was down m the 
kitchen gettmg some coffee that she heard your maid tell 
you that somebody had rung up with a message about 
some shoes,” he ventured. 
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It was obvious that Eva Belter was taken b3' surprise 
but she controlled herself with an effort 
“Why, what’s wrong with that*^” she asked. 

“Tell me first,” said Mason, “whether or not your maid 
did bung you such a message.” 

“Why, yes,” said Eva Belter, casually, “I tiunk she did. 
I can’t be certam. I had some shoes that I was very anx- 
ious to get, and there hcis been some trouble about them. 
I thmk that Mane received some message about them, 

and told me what it was. The events crowded it out of my 
mmd ” 


T)o you know anything at all about how they hang 
people?” Perry Mason asked abruptly. 

^^What do you mean?” she demanded. 

For murder,” he went on. “It usually happens along in 
e mommg. They come down to the death cell and read 
e death warrant Then they strap your hands behmd 
your back, and strap a board along your back, so that 
you cant cave m They start a march down the comdor 
o e scaffold There are thirteen steps that you have to 
Climb, and then you walk over and stand on a trap There 
standing by the side of the trap, who 
look thmgs over, and, m a httle cubby-hole back of the 
ttap, are three convicts with sharp kmves There are 
ee stnngs that run across a board The hangman puts 
a noose over your head, and a black bag, and then puts 
straps around your legs . 

She screamed 


All right. Thats exactly what’s commg to you if you 
don’t teU me the God’s truth ” 

Her face was white, her bps pale and qmvenng, and 
her eyes dark with pamc 

^m t-t-t-telling you the truth,” she said 

He shook his head “Listen,” he told her, “you’ve got , 
o earn to be frank and to come clean if we’re gomg to 
get you out of this jam Now you know, and I know, that 
that message about the shoes was just a stall It was a 
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code that you had, meaning that Harrison Burke wanted 
you to get in touch with him. Just the same way you gave 
me a code to tell the maid when I wanted to get in touch 
with you ” 

She was still shaken and while Dumbly she nodded her 
head 

“All nght,” said Mason, “now tell me what happened. 
Harnson Burke sent that message to you He wanted you 
to get m touch with hun Then you told him that you 
would meet him some place, and you put on your things 
and went out Is that nght?” 

“No,” she said, “he came to the house.” 

“He did what?’* 

“It’s a fact,” she went on “I told him not to, but he 
came anyway He wanted to talk with me, and I told him 
that I wouldn’t, that I couldn’t see him. So he came to 
the house You had told him that George was the owner 
of Spicy Bits At first he wouldn’t beheve it FmaUy he 
did Then he wanted to talk with George He thought that 
he could explam to George He was wilhng to do any- 
thmg m order to keep Spicy Bits from gomg ahead with its 
attack ” 

“You didn’t know he was commg?” he asked 

“No ” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

Then she said, “How did you know?” 

“Know what?” 

“About the shoes bemg the code he used.” 

“Oh, he told me,” said Mason. 

“And then the housekeeper told you about the mes- 
sage?” she asked “I wonder if she told the pohee ” 

Mason shook his head, and smiled. 

“No,” he said, “she didn’t tell the pohee and she didn’t 
tell me That was just a httle blu2 I resorted to m order 
to get you to give me the real facts I knew that you must 
have seen Harnson Burke some tune last mght, and I 
knew that he was the kind that would be trymg to get m 
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touch with you. When he’s worried, he wants some one to 
share his worry with him So I figured that he must have 
left that message with the maid.” 

She looked hurt 

“Do you think that’s a mce way to treat me?” she 
asked “Do you think that’s bemg fair with me?” 

He gmmed. 

“What a sweet angel you are to sit aroimd and talk to 
a man about playing fair ” _ 

Sh6 pouted. “I don’t like that” she said. 

“I didn’t think you would,” he told her “There’s going 
to be lots about this you don’t like before we get done So 
Hamson Burke came to the house, did he?” 

“Yes,” she said m a weak voice. 

“AH nght what happened*?” 

“He kept msistmg that he wanted to see George I told 
him that it would be suicidal even to go near George He 
said that he wouldn’t mention my name at all He thou^t 
that if he could go to George and explam the circum- 
stances to him, and tell him that he was wilhng to do 
anythmg after he was elected, George would order Frank 
Locke to lay oS the pubhcity ” 

“All nght,” said Mason, “now we are gettmg some- 
place He wanted to go see your husband, and you tned to 
keep hun from doing it. Is that it?” 

“Yes” 

“Why,” he asked, “did you want to keep hun from domg 
It?” 

She said slowly, “I was afraid that he would mention 
my name ” 

“Did he?” asked Mason 

“I don’t know,” she said, and then suddenly added: 
“That IS, of course not, he didn’t see George at alL He 
talked with me, and I convinced him that he mustn’t talk 
With George And then he left the house.” 

Perry Mason chuckled. “You thought of that trap just 
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a little bit too late, young lady So you don’t l^now wheth- 
er or not he mentioned your name to George, eh?” 

She said sullenly “I told you he didn’t see him ” 
“Yes,” he said, “I knov/, but the fact is that he did see 
him He went upstairs to his study and talked with him ” 
“How do you know?” 

“Because,” he said, “I’ve got a theory about this thing, 
and I want to run it down I’ve got a pretty good idea of 
what happened.” 

“What did happen*?” she asked. 

He grinned at her. 

"You know what happened,” he told her. 

“No, no,” she said, “what was it that happened?” 

His voice was a steady, expressionless monotone “So 
Harrison Burke went upstau's and talked with your hus- 
band,” he droned “How long was he up there?” 

“I don’t know. Not over fifteen minutes ” 

“That’s better. And you didn’t see him after he came 
down?” 

“No.” 

“Now, as a matter of fact,” he mquired, “was there a 
shot fired while Harrison Burke was up there, and then 
did he run down the stairs, and out of the house without 
saymg anjrthmg to you?” 

She shook her head emphatically. “No,” she said, 
“Burke left before my husband was shot.” 

“How long before?” 

“I don’t know, perhaps fifteen mmutes Perhaps longer. 
Perhaps not quite so long ” 

“And now,” he pomted out, “Harrison Burke can’t be 
found ” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Exactly what I said He can’t be found He doesn’t 
answer his telephone He isn’t at his residence.” 

“How do you know?” 

“I kept trymg to get him on the telephone, and I sent 
detectives out to his residence ” 
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did you do that*’*’ 

‘'Because I knew he was going to be implicated m the 
shooting ” 

She widened 'her eyes again “How could tliat be*^” she 
asked “Nobody knows that he was out at the house except 
us And of course we wouldn’t tell, because that would 
make the situation that much worse for evcrj’body. He 
left before the other man came, who fired the shot ” 

Perry Mason held her eyes m a steady gaze “It was his 
gun that fired the shot,” he said, slowly 
She stared at him, her eyes startled 
“What makes you say that?” she asked. 

“Because,” he told her, “there was a number on the 
gun That number can be traced from the factory to the 
wholesaler, from the wholesaler to the retailer, and from 
the retailer to the man who bou^t the gun It was a fel- 
low named Pete Mitchell, who hves at thirteen twenty-two 
West Sixty-ninth Street, and was a close fnend of Harrison 
Burke’s The pohee are rounding up Mitchell, and when 
they get him, he’ll have to explam what he did with the 
gun That is, that he gave it to Burke.” 

She put a hand to her throat 
“How can they trace guns like that*^” 

“There’s a record kept of everything ” 

“I knew that we should have done somethmg with that 
gun,” she said almost hystencally 

He said, “Yes, and then you would have put your head 
m the noose You’ve got yourself to think of Your own 
position m this is none too pretty You want to save 
Burke, of course, if you can But the thing that Fm trymg 
to bring out is, that if Burke did the thmg, you’d better 
come clean and tell me Then, if we can keep Burke out of 
It, we wilL But I don’t want you to get in the position 
where they build up a case agamst you, while you’re try- 
ing to shield Burke ” 

She started to pace the floor, twistmg her handkerchief 
m her fingers 
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“Oh, my God!” she said. “Oh, my God’ Oh, my God’” 
“I don’t know whether or not it’s ever occurred to 
you,” he said, “but there’s a penalty for bemg an acces- 
sory after the fact, or for compoundmg a felony. Now, we 
don’t either one of us want to get m that position What 
we want to do is to find out who did this thmg, and find 
it out before the pohce do I don’t 'Want them to frame a 
murder charge on you, and I don’t want them to frame 
one on me. If Burke is guilty, the thing to do is to get in 
touch with Burke, and get him to surrender himself, and 
rush the case through to a trial before the District Attor- 
ney’s ofBce can get too much evidence I’m gomg to take 
steps to see that Lxicke keeps qmet, and call off this 
blackmail article in Spicy Bits ” 

She stared at him for a moment, and then asked, “How 
are you gomg to do that?” 

He smiled at her “In this game,” he said, “Fm the one 
that has to know eveiythmg The less you know, the less 
you stand a chance of telhng.” 

“You can trust me I can keep a secret,” she told him. 
“You’re a good har,” he said judiciously, “if that’s what 
you mean. But this is once where you won’t have to he, 
because you won’t know what’s gomg om” 

“But Burke didn’t do it,” she insisted. 

He frowned at her 

“Now hsten,” he said, “that’s the reason I wanted to get 
in touch with you If Burke didn’t do it, who did?'' 

She shifted her eyes “I told you some man had a con- 
ference with my husband I don’t know who he was. I 
thought it was you It sounded hke your voice ” 

He got to his feet, and his face darkened 
Tisten,” he said, “if you go trymg that kmd of a 
game on me. I’ll throw you to the wolves. You’ve tried 
that game once That’s enough.” 

She started to cry and sobbed “I oc-can’t help it You 
asked me There’s nobody hstenmg I t-t-t-told you who it 
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77-w-^as, I heard your v-v-voice I won’t t-t-tell the 
p-p-pohce, not even if they t-t-torture me*” 

He took her by the shoulders and slammed her down 
on the bed. He pulled her hands from her face and stared 
at her eyes There was no trace of tears m them 

“Now hsten,” he said, “you didn’t hear my voice, be- 
cause I wasn’t there at all And cut out that sobbmg act — 
unless you’ve got an omon m your handkerchief!” 

“Then it was somebody whose voice sounded like 
yours,” she insisted. 

He scowled at her. 

“Are you m love with Burke?” he asked. “And trymg 
to put me in a position where you can throw me over m 
case I can’t square the thmg for Burke?” 

“No You wanted me to tell the truth, and Tm tellmg 
it ” 

‘Tm tempted to get up and walk out on you, and leave 
you with the whole mess on your hands,” he threatened 
She said, demurely, “Then, of course, I’d have to tell 
the pohce whose voice it was I heard m that room.” 

“So thafs yom httle game, eh?” 

“I haven’t any game. Tm tellmg the truth.” Her voice 
was sweet, but she didn’t meet his eyes 

Mason sighed “I never went back on a chent yet, guilty 
or innocent,” he said “Fm trymg to remember that. But, 
by God! It’s a temptation to walk out on you!” 

She sat on the bed and twisted her handkerchief about 
her fingers 

In a moment he began to talk, “On my way back down 
the hiU, after Fd left your house, I stopped to talk with 
the clerk m the drug store where you telephoned to me 
He was watchmg you when you went m the telephone 
booth, which was only natural A woman m evenmg 
clothes, with a man’s coat on, who is soppmg wet, and goes 
mto a telephone booth, m an aU mght drug store, after 
midnight, is naturally going to attract some attention 
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Now this clerk told me that you called two telephone 
numbers ” 

Wide-eyed she looked at him, but she said nothing. 
“Who did you call besides me?” he asked 
“Nobody,” she smd, “the clerk’s mistaken ” 

Perry Mason put on his hat and pulled it low down 
over his forehead He turned to Eva Belter and said 
savagely, “Pm gomg to get you out of this somehow. I 
don’t know just how But I’m gomg to get ypu out of it 
And, by God, it’s gomg to cost you money!” 

He jerked open the door, went out into the haU, and 
slammed the door behind him The first hght of dawn was 
colormg the eastern sky 
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The first rays of the early morning sun were 
gilding the tops of the build.ngs, when Perry Mason got 
hold of Harrison Burke’s housekeeper 

She was fifty-seven or eight years old, heavily fleshed, 
filled with animosity Her eyes were sparklmg with hostil- 

ity 

“I don’t care who you are,” she said, truculently “I 
tell you that he isn’t here I don’t know where he is He 
was out until around midnight, then he got a telephone 
call, and went out agam After that, the telephone kept 
nnging aU mght I didn’t answer it, because I knew he 
wasn’t here, and my feet get cold when I get up m the 
middle of the night And I don’t appreciate bemg called 
out of bed at this hour, either!” 
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"How long after be came in before there was a tcle- 
pbone caE?” asked Mason 

"It wasn’t very long, if it’s really any of your business ” 
"Do you think he was expecting the telephone call?” 
“How do I know? He woke me up when he came in. I 
heard him open the door and close it I was trymg to go 
to sleep again when X heard the telephone ring, and heard 
him talk- Then I heard him run up to his bedroom I 
thought he was going to bed, but I guess he was puttmg 
some thin gs m a smtcase, because this mormng the suit- 
case is gone I heard him run down the stairs and slam 
the front door,” 

Perry Mason said, "Well, I guess that’s all, then.” 

She said, "You bet it’s all!” and slammed the door. 
Mason got m his car, and stopped at a hotel to call his 
ofiBce 

When he heard Della Street’s voice on the line, he said, 
"fc Mr. Mason there?” 

‘TSfo, he isn’t,” she said “Who’s callmg” 

"This IS a fnend of his,” he told her, “Mr. Fred B. 
Johnson. I wanted to get m touch with Mr Mason very 
badly ” 

“I can’t tell you where he is,” she said rapidly, "but I 
e^qiect he’ll be m soon. There are several people lookmg 
for him, and one of them, a Mr. Paul Drake, I think has 
an appomtment So I think he’ll be m soon.” 

"Well, that’s all right,” Mason remarked, casually "X’U 
call agam.” 

“You haven’t any message to leave with me?” she 
asked. 

“Nothmg,” he told her, “except that Pll call again,” 
and he hung up 

He called back the number of Drake’s Detective Bureau 
and got Paul Drake on the telephone 

“Don’t make any cracks where anybody can hear you, 
Paul,” said Mason, "because I have an idea a lot of people 
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would like to ask me some questions that Fd rather not 
answer nght now You know who this is ” 

“Yeah,” rephed Drake, “I got some funny dope for 
you ” 

“Shoot,” said Mason. 

“I went out to this chap’s house The one on West 
Sixty-nmth Street, and I found something funny.” 

“Go on,” Mason told him 

“This bird got a telephone call from somebody a little 
after midnight, and told his wife that he was called out of 
town on important busmess He seemed pretty much 
brightened. He put some things in a suitcase, and, about 
quarter to one, an automobile drove by for him, and he 
got in and left He told his wife that he’d get in touch with 
her and let her know where he was. This morning she re- 
ceived a telegram saymg ‘All nght Don’t worry Love’, 
and that’s all she knows Naturally she was a bit worried.” 
“That’s fine,” Mason said. 

‘Does it mean anything to you?” asked Drake. 

‘T thmk It does,” said Mason ‘Tve got to think it over 
a bit I think it means a whole lot. Have you got anything 
new on Locke?” 

Drake’s voice showed animation. “I haven’t found out 
what you want to know yet. Perry But I thmk I’m on the 
tracks of it "aU right You remember this jane at the 
Wheelnght Hotel? This Esther Linten?” 

“Yeah,” said Mason “What about her?” 

“WeU,” said Drake, “it’s a funny thing , but she came 
from Georgia.” 

Mason whisded 

"That’s not all,” went on Drake. “She’s gettmg some reg- 
ular sugar from Locke There’s a check that goes through 
every two weeks, and it’s a check that doesn’t come from 
Locke himself. It comes from a special account that Spicy 
Bits keeps in a downtown bank. We managed to get the 
cashier at the hotel to talk The kid has been cashmg the 
checks through the hotel regularly.” 
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“Can yon trace "her back to Geor^a and find out what 
she’s been mixed up m?” Mason asked. ‘Maybe she 
hasn’t changed her name.” 

“That’s what we’re workmg on now,” Drake said. “Tve 
got the Georgia agency workmg on it I told them to send 
me a wire just as soon as they had anythmg that looked 
defimte, and not to wait until they had run it down, but to 
keep reportmg progress.” 

“That’s fine,” Mason said “Can you tell me where 
Frank Locke was last mght?” 

“Every mmute of the tim e We had a shadow on that 
boy that stuck to him all evemng Do you want a com- 
plete report?” 

“Yes,” said Mason. “Right away.” 

“Where shall I send it?” 

“Make sure that your messenger isn’t followed, and is 
somebody you can trust Have him drop m at the Hotel 
Ripley, and leave it at the desk for Fred B. Johnson of 
Detroit ” 

“Fme,” said Drake. “Keep m touch with me. I may 
want to get you ” 

“Okay,” agreed Mason, and hung up. 

He went at once to the Hotel Ripley, and asked at the 
desk if there was anjrthmg for Mr. Johnson. Upon bemg 
advised that there was not, he went up to 518 and tried 
the door It was unlocked He walked m 

Eva Belter sat on the edge of the bed, smokmg There 
was a highball glass m front of her on the stand by the 
bed. The whiskey bottle stood beside the glass. It was 
about a third empty 

In the overstaffed chair sat a big man with wavermg 
eyes, who looked uncomfortable 

Eva Belter said, “Tm ^ad you came You wouldn’t be- 
heve me, so I brought you some proof ” 

“Proof of what?” asked Mason He was staxmg at the 
big man who had risen from the overstuffed chair, and was 
regarding Mason from embarrassed eyes. 
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“Proof of the fact that the will’s a forgery,” she said, 
“This IS Mr Dagett He’s the cashier at the bank where 
George handled all of his business. He knows a good deal 
about George’s private affairs. He says it’s not his wnting ’ 
Dagett bowed and smiled “You’re Mr. Mason,” he 
said, “the attorney? Pm glad to meet you.” 

He did not offer to shake hands. 

Mason planted his feet wide apart, and looked into the 
uncomfortable eyes of the big man. 

“Never mmd squirmmg around,” he said “She’s got l 
some hold on you or you wouldn’t be here at this hour of 
the mommg Probably you rmg up the maid and leave a 
message about a hat or something. I don’t give a damn 
about that. What I want now arc the straight facts. Never 
mmd what she wants you to say. Pm tellmg you you’re 
givmg her the most help by bemg on the square. Is this 
thmg on the level?” 

The banker’s face changed color He took a half stnde 
toward the lawyer, then stopped, took a deep breath, and 
said. “You mean about the will?” 

“About the will,” said the lawyer. 

’ “It IS,” said Dagett “Fve exammed that will carefully. 

It’s a forgery And the remarkable thmg about it is that 
It’s not a very good forgery at that If you’ll study it close- 
ly, you can see that the character of the handwritmg broke 
down once or twice m it It’s as though some one tried to 
make a hasty forgery, and became fatigued during the 
process ” 

Mason snapped, “Let me see that wiU ” 

Eva Belter passed it over. 

“How about another highball, Charhe?” she asked the 
banker, and littered, 

Dagett shook his head, savagely. “No,” he said, vehe- 
mently. 

Mason exammed the will carefully. His eyes narrowed. 
“By God!” he said “You’re nghtl” 

“There can be no question of it,” Dagett told liim. 
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Mason turned to Mm sharply, “You’re wilimgto go on 
the stand and testify?” he asked 

“Good heavens, nol But. you don’t need me! It’s self- 
evident” 

Perry Mason stared at him. “All right,” he said. “That’s 
all” 

Dagett walked to the door, flung it open and hurried 
out of the room. 

Mason fastened his eyes on Eva Belter. 

“Listen,” he said, “I told you you could meet me here 
to talk thin gs over, but I didn’t want you to stick around 
the room Don’t you realize what a position we’d be in if 
they discovered us here m one room at this hour of the 
mommg?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“We’ve got to take some risks,” she said, “and I 
wanted you to talk with Mr Dagett.” 

“How did you get him‘>” he asked. 

“Called him on the telephone and told him to come 
over, It was important And it wasn’t mce of you to say 
the thmgs you did to him It was nau^tyl” 

She giggled with alcohohc mirth. 

“You know him pretty well?” asked Mason 
“What do you mean?” she asked 
He stood starmg at her “You know damned well what 
I mean. You called him Charhe.” 

“Certainly,” she said. “That’s his first name He’s a 
friend of mme, as well as George’s ” 

“I see,” said Mason 

He went to the telephone and called his office 
“Mr Johnson,” he said “Has Mr Mason come m yet?” 
“No,” said DeUa Street, “he hasn’t Tm afraid he’s 
going to be awfully busy when he does come in, Mr. 
Johnson Something happened last night I don’t know 
exactly what it was, but it was a murder case of some 
kmd, and Mr Mason is representing one of the mam wit- 
nesses There have been some newspaper reporters trymg 
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to see him, and there’s some one who insists on staying in 
the outer office I think he’s a police detective. So I’m 
very much afraid that if you were counting on seeing Mr. 
Mason at the office this raommg, you’re gomg to be dis- 
appointed ” 

“Gee, that’s too bad,” Mason said. “I have some papers 
to dictate that I know Mr. Mason would want to see, and 
probably he’d have to sign them I wonder if you could 
tell me some one who could take them down in short- 
hand?” 

“I think I could,” said Della Street 
“I was just wondering,” said Mason, “whether you 
could get away with all of the people that are around 
there ” 

“Leave it to me,” she said. 

“I’m at the Hotel Ripley,” he told her. 

“Okay,” she said, and hung up. 

Mason stared at Eva Belter moodily. 

“All nght,” he said, “smee you’re here, and you’ve 
risked this much, you’re gomg to stay here for a while.” 
“What’s gomg to happen?” 

‘Tm gomg to file a petition for letters of administra- 
tion,” he said. “That wiU force them to come out and offer 
the wiU for probate, and then we’re going to file a contest 
to the probate of the will, and make an appheation to 
have you appomted a special administratrix.” 

“What does all that mean?” 

“That means,” he told her, “that you’re going to be in 
the saddle from now on, and we’re gomg to keep you there 
no matter what they do ” 

“What good wdl that do?” she asked “K I’m virtually 
dismhented under the wdl, we’ve got to prove if s a forg- 
ery, and I can’t get anythmg imtd after there’s been n 
tnal and a judgment. Can I?” 

‘Tm th inkin g about the management of the properties 
of the estate,” said Mason, "Spicy Bits for instance.” 
“Oh,” she said, “I see ” 
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Mason went on, “We’re going to dictate these papers all 
at once, and leave them with my secretary so that she can 
file them, one at a time You’ve got to take that will and 
put It back. They’ll probably have a guard m the room so 
you can’t return it where you found it, but you can plant 
It some place m the house ” - 

She tittered once more “I can do that, too,” she said* 
Mason said*. “You do take the damnedest chances Why 
you fished that will out of there is more than I know. If 
you’re cau^t with it, it nu^t be serious ” 

“Cheer up,” she told him, “I won’t be cau^t with it. 
You don’t ever take a chance, do you?” 

“My Godl” he said “I took a chance when I started in 
mbong m your busmess You’re plam dynamite ” 

She smiled seductively at him “Do you think so?” she 
said. “I know some men who like women that way.” 

He stared moodily at her 

“You’re getting drunk,” he told her. “Lay off -that 
whiskey ” 

“My,” she said, “you talk just like a husband.” 

He walked over, picked up the whiskey bottle, jammed 
the cork m, put the bottle m the drawer of the bureau, 
locked the drawer and put the key m his pocket. 

“Was that mce?” she asked, 

“Yes,” he said. 

The telephone rang Mason answered it. The clerk ad- 
vised him that a messenger had just arrived with a pack- 
age for him 

Mason said to have a boy bring the package up, and 
hung up 

When the bellboy knocked at the door. Mason was 
standmg at the knob He opened the door, handed the boy 
a tip, and took the envelope It was the report from the 
Detective Agency concerning the activities of Frank Locke 
on the precedmg evening 

“What IS It?” asked Eva Belter. 
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He shook his head, walked over to the window, opened 
the envelope, and started reading the t>pcvmtten report 

It was rather simple Locke had gone to a speakeasy, 
stayed there half an hour, gone to a barber shop, had a 
shave and massage, gone to the Wheclright Hotel, gone to 
room 946, remamed there five or ten mmutes, and then 
had gone to dinner with Esther Linten, the tenant of the 
room. 

They had dined and danced until eleven o’clock, and 
then had gone back to the room m the Wheclnght Bell- 
boys had brought up ginger ale and ice, and Locke had 
stayed in the room until one-thirty in the monung, when 
he had left. 

Mason thrust the reports into his pocket and started 
dmmmmg with the tips of his fingers on the sash of the 
wmdow. 

“You make me nervous,” said Eva Belter. ‘T wish you’d 
tell me what’s gomg on.” 

"I’ve told you what we’re gomg to do.” 

“What were those papers?” 

“A business matter.” 

“What busmess?” 

He laughed at her “Do I have to tell you the business 
of all of my chents just because I happen to be working 
for you?” 

She frowned at him. “I think you’re horrid ” 

He shrugged his shoulders and contmued drumming 
upon the sash of the window. 

There was a knock at the door. 

“Come m,” he called. 

The door opened and DeUa Street walked in. She 
stiffened as she saw Eva Belter on the bed 

Okay, Della,” said Mason. “We’ve got to have some 
papers ready for an emergency that may arise. We’ve got 
to figure on a petition for letters of administration, on a 
contest for the probate of a will, and on an application for 
special letters of admmistration, an order appomtmg Mrs 
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Belter as special administratrix, and a bond all ready to 
submit for. approval and filin g Then we’ve got to have 
special letters of admimstration, with copies to be certified 
and served on mterested parties ” 

Della Street asked cooUy, “Do you wisb to dictate 
them now?” 

“Yes, and I want some breakfast” 

He went to the telephone, rang room sendee, and 
ordered breakfast sent up 

Della Street stared at Eva Belter. ‘Tm sorry,” she said, 
“but rU have to have that table ” 

Eva Belter arched her eyebrows and picked up her glass 
from the table, much with the gesture of a woman gath- 
ermg her skirts about her when encountenng a beggar on 
the street 

Mason hfted off the gmger ale bottle and the bowl of 
ice, pohshed the top of the table with the moist cover 
which had been on it, and set it down m front of a chair 
for Della Street 

She pulled up the straight-back chair, crossed her knees, 
put the notebook on the table, and poised her pencil ' 
Perry Mason dictated rapidly for twenty mmutes At the 
end of that time breakfast arrived The three ate heartily 
and almost m sdence Eva Belter managed to give the im- 
pression that she was eatmg with the servants 

When the breakfast was fimshed, Mason had the thmgs 
taken away, eind proceeded with his dictation. By nme- 
thirty he had finished 

“Go back to the office and write those up,”- he told 
Della, “and have them all ready for signature But don’t 
let anybody see what you’re domg You’d better keep the 
outer office door locked. You erm use the pnnted forms 
for the petitions ” 

“Okay,” she said ‘Td hke to see you for a moment 
alone ” 

Eva Belter sniffed 

“Don’t mind her,” said Mason, “she’s gomg.” 
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“Oh, no, Fm not,” Eva Belter said , 

“Yes, you are,” Mason ordered. “You’re going ngn 
now. I had to have you here while I was dictating ose 
papers in order to get the information that I nee 
You’re going back and put that will back m the ouse. 
Then you’re going up to my office this afternoon and si^ 
all of these papers And, m the meantime, you re going o 
keep your own counsel The newspaper reporters are goin 
to ask you questions They’ll get m touch with you soffl^ 
where along the Ime You’re gomg to use all of your se 
appeal and be shocked and crushed by the tern e 
fortune you’ve suffered You’re gomg to be unable to giv 
out any kin d of a coherent mterview, and you re going 
sell them on your gnef Every time they stick a 
your way, show lots of leg and turn on the water wor 

Do you understand?” 

“You’re coarse,” she said coldly. , 

“Fm effective,” he told her. “What the heU’s the use ot 
you trymg to shp a lot of stuff over on me when yon 
know it doesn’t go?” 

She put on her hat and coat with dignity and marche 
to the door 

“Just when I get so I really like you,” she told hnn, 
“you have to go ahead and spoil it all ” 

He silently held the door open for her, bowed her out 
and then slammed it shut. 

He moved over close to Della Street, and said, “What 
is It, Della?” 

She reached down the front of her dress and pulled out 
an envelope 

“A messenger brought this.” 

“What is It?” he asked. 

“Money.” 

He opened the flap of the envelope There were one 
hundred dollar traveler checks on the mside Two books 
with one thousand dollars m each book. AH of the checks 
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were signed “Hamson Burke*’ and duly counter-signed- 
The name of the payee was left blank 
There was a note attached to the checks, scribbled hur- 
nedly m pencil. 

Mason unfolded the note, and read it: “i thought it 
WOULD BE BETTER FOR ME TO KEEP OUT OF THE WAY FOR 
A LITTLE WHILE GO AHEAD AND KEEP ME OUT OF THIS. 
NO MATTER WHAT HAPPENS, keep me out of it." The note 
was signed with the mitials “H,B ” 

Mason handed the books over to Della Street. 

“Busmess,” he said, “is lookmg up. Be careful where 
you cash them ” 

She nodded her head. 

“Tell me, what’s happened? What has she got you 
into?” 

“She hasn’t got me mto anythmg except a couple of 
good fees. And before she gets done, she’s gomg to pay 
more ” 

“She has too,” insisted Della. “She’s got yon mixed up 
in that murder case I heard some of the reporters talking 
this mommg She got you out there before she notified the 
pohce, and she’s framed thin gs so that she can drag you 
into It at any time. What makes you think she isn’t gomg 
to tell the pohce you were the man who was in the room 
when the shot was fired?” 

Mason made a weary gesture 

“I don’t,” he said. “I have an idea that she’s gomg to 
do that sooner or later ” 

“Axe you going to stand for it?” 

The lawyer explamed patiently. 

“When you’re representmg clients, Deha,” he said, “you 
can’t pick and choose them. You’ve got to take them as 
they come There’s only one rule m this game, and that is 
that when you do take them, you’ve got to give them all 
you’ve got” 

She smfied. “That doesn’t mean that you have to sit 
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back and let them accuse you o£ murder m order to pro- 
tect a sweetheai t” , 

“You’re getting pretty wise/’ Mason remarked Who ve 

you been talking to*?” ^ 

“One of the reporters Only I haven’t been talking 

been listenmg ” , 

He smiled at her “Skip along and get these things ou 
and don’t worry about me Fve got work to do Wheneve^ 
you come over here, be careful that nobody i 

“This is the last time I dare to try it,” she said ^ 
an awful time gettmg away They tned to follow me. 
pulled the same stunt that Mrs Belter did the first tim 
she came to the office, of gomg through the dressing-rooim 
It always bothers a man when he’s traihng a woman, sm 
she walks mto a ladies’ room. Theyffi fall for it once, u 
not twice ” 

“Okay,” said Mason. ‘Tve kept under cover almost as 
long as I can myself They’ll be pickmg me up sometime 
today ” 

“I hate her!” DeUa Street said fervently. “I wish you’d 
never seen her. She isn’t worth the money If we made ten 
times as much money out of it, she still wouldn’t be wo^^ 
It I told you just what she was — aU velvet and claws! 

“Wait a mmute, young lady,” Mason warned. “You 
haven’t seen the blow-ofi yet ” 

Della Street tossed her head. ‘Tve seen enough FU have 
these things all ready by this afternoon ” 

“Okay,” said Mason “Let her sign them, and see that 
eveiything’s m order I may have to grab them and run, 
or telephone you and have you meet me some place ” 

She flashed him a smile and went out, very tnm, very 
self*"possessed, loyal and very worried 

Mason waited five minutes, and then ht a cigarette, and 
walked out of the hoteL 
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13 


was nn^' ”” panels. There 

aXl ”“‘“1 “ 

ioiociced a little more loudly. 

few moments, he heard a stir from the intenor 

vote hr “* ^ 

^elegram.” said Perry Mason. 

doOT ='“='^ ““ ‘I'« and the 

>>ack rd^S”Jrrrrm.“’ 

vealed pajamas of the sheerest silk which re- 

hefS *wer^^ sleepmg, ^d 

4 hut of make- 

cosmetics ^ oertam saUow color of skm beneath the 

she wS^o?der^^n h ? the mommg. Mason knew that 
^verrSau^i She was, how- 

of a sculptor ‘^^hght 

^ “y semblance of mod- 

“Wat-rL “ °f '““en defiance about her. 

asked ‘ hustmg m here this way?” she 

"> ‘alk with you." 

^hats a hen of a way to do iV said the gut 
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Mason nodded. "Get back into bed Youni catcli cold'’ 
"Just for that,” she said, “I don’t think I will 
She crossed to the window, raised the shade, and turn 
to face him 

"WeU,” she said, "spiU it” ^ „ 

"Fm sorry,” said Mason, “but you’re in a jam. 

"Says you*” she retorted. 

“It happens that I’m telling you the truth. 

"Who do you think you are?” 

“My name’s Mason.” 

“A detective?” 

“No, a lawyer.” 

“Huh ” 

“I happen to represent Mrs. Eva Belter,” he wen n 
“Does that mean anythmg to you?” 

“Not a damn thing ” • v a 

“WeU,” he protested, "don’t get hard about it o 

might at least be sociable.” 

She made a grimace, spat forth a swift comment, 
hate to have my sleep interrupted at this hour m 
morning, and I hate men who come bustmg in the way 
you did ” 

Mason ignored her statement "Did you know tba 
Frank Locke didn’t own Spicy Bits?” he asked casually. 
“Who’s Frank Locke, and what’s Spicy Bits?” 

He laughed at her. 

‘Trank Locke,” he said, “is the man who’s been sigQ' 
ing the checks on the special account of Spicy Bits, which 
you’ve been cashing every two weeks ” 

“You’re one of these smart guys, am’t you?” she said- 
“I get around,” Mason admitted. 

“Well, what about it?” 

“Locke was a figurehead. A man by the name of Belter 
owned the paper. Locke did what B^er told him to ” 
She stretched up her arms and yawned. “Well, what’s 
that to me*? Have you got a cigarette?” 

Mason handed her a cigarette. She came close to hun 
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wMe lie applied tiie matcli, then strolled over and sat 
down on the bed, tucked her feet up in under her, and 
hugged her knees. 

“Go on,” she said, “if it interests you I reckon I can’t 
get to sleep until after you leave ” 

“You’re not going to sleep any more today.” 

“No?” 

“No. There’s a mOming paper outside the door. Would 
you like to see it?” 

“Why?” 

“It teUs all about the murder of George C. Belter.” 

“I hate murders before breakfast” 

“You mi^t like to read about this one anyway.” 

“All nght” she said, “go get me the paper.” 

He shook his head at h^. 

“No,” he said, “you get the paper Otherwise, when I 
open the door somethmg might happen, and Td get pushed 
out” 

She got up, puffing placidly at the cigarette, crossed to 
the door, opened it reached out and picked up the paper. 

The headlmes screamed the news of the Belter murder. 
She walked back to the bed, sat down with her feet tucked 
in under her, legs crossed, and read tiirou^ the paper, 
smoking as she read. 

“Well,” she said “I stiU don’t see that it’s anythmg in 
my young life Some guy got bumped. It’s too bad, but he 
probably had it commg to him.” 

“He did,” said Mason 

“Well, why should that make me lose my beauty sleep?” 
“If you’ll use your noodle,” he explamed patiently, 
“you’ll find out that Mrs Belter has come into a position 
where she controls all of the property m the estate and I 
happen to represent Mrs Belter.” 

“Well?” 

“You’ve been blackmmkng Frank Locke,” he said, “and 
Locke has been embezzling trust funds m order to pay the 
blackmail. That special account of Spicy Bits was an 
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account that was given him to use in purchasing infonna 

tion He’s been handing it over to you.” 

“I’m in the clear,” she said, tossmg the paper to tn 
floor, “I didn’t know anything at all about it.” 

He laughed at her. 

“How about the blackmail?” ^ 

“I don’t know what you’re talkmg about” 

“Oh, yes, you do, Esther. You are shaking him o 
on account of this Geor^a business.” , 

That remark registered with her. Her face chsog 
color, and, for the first time, there was a startled oo 
her eyes. 

M^on went on to press his advantage. 

“That,” he said, “wouldn’t look pretty. You may nav 
heard of compounding a felony. It’s a crime m this sta e> 

you know.” . 

She appraised him watchfully. “You’re not a dick, ] 
a lawyer?” 

“Just a lawyer.” 

“Okay,” she said. “What do you want?” 

**Now you’re commencmg to talk turkey.” 

‘Tm not talking; Tm hstemng ” 

"You were with Frank Locke last rnghb” he said. 
“Who says I was?” 

“I do You went out with him, then came back here, 
and he stayed until long m the^mormng ” 

“Fm free, white, and twenty-one,” she said, “and this is 
my home I guess Tve got a right to entertam men fnends 
if I want to ” 

“Sure you have,” he said “The next question is, have 
you got sense enough to know which side of your bread 
has got the butter?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“What did you do last night after you got back to the 
room?” 

“Talked about the weather, of course ” 

“That’s fine,” he told her “You had some drmks sent 
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to ’sl“p ^'“py “d went 

“Who says that?” she asked. 

youS^Lml^to ^ ^ v” ^^P^ained, “and that’s what 
Wpr ^ sleepy and passed out” 

Her eyes were thoughtfuL “How do you mSn?” 

gofmro yZ Zl^^ You 

forty, and you don’t kn™ eleven- 

she mquited. do me it I say I went to sleep?” 

he’^^°“i4‘™' ‘7 would 

bended aeeount ,f y^ wemto” 

‘;WeU, I didn’t go to sleep ” “ menhoned.” 

^'You’d better think it over.” 

said noti^ ^ ^ appraising eyes and 

gave the number 

Drue’s voml “^gave^y^’” be helrd 

W^es,” said Drake ‘Tvt» ^ anything?” 

“Spdl It,” said Ma^on. something on the broad.” 

der “7at °rL” ^-d Deake. 

hving with her m an apartment another kid 

jam, and then lolled hfrlS S°‘ the kid m a 

“d made a bum job ofTt! He ‘ crime 

7^ f‘ ™‘ched her testun^y tned. 

gave him a break He got a bnL ^ ^ minute and 
“d managed to escape before ^ die first tnal 

- -X^''4nn“ rd:se?;nS5-~^ 
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any more dope I can get I have an idea that he may he 

the man you want.” , . . 

“Okay,” Mason said, as thou^ he had } 

that. “That comes m pretty handy nght now. Stay wi 
and I’ll get an touch with you a httle later. 

He hung up the telephone and turned back to tn 
“Well,” he asked, “what is it yes or no?” 

“No,” she said. “I told you that before, and 1 

change my mmd.” , , 

He stared at her, steadily. “You know, the ^ 
of it IS,” he said, slowly, “that it goes farther bacic m 
just the blackmail It goes back to the time ^ _ 
changed your testimony, and gave Dawson an °PPp 
to get a hung jury. When he’s brought back an ^ (jj 
that murder charge, the fact that you have been ere 
him and taking these checks from him will put yo 
kmd of a tough spot on a perjury prosecution. ^ 

Her face lost its color. Her eyes were big, dar 
staring Her mouth sagged open and she breathed ea 
throu^ it 

“My God!” she said. , „ 

“Exactly,” said Mason. “You were asleep last nipi 
She kept her eyes on him and asked, “Would 
square it?” 

“I don’t know,” Mason told her “It would squ 
thmgs at this end I don’t know whether anybod5^s gomg 
to make a squawk about the Georgia busmess or not. 
“All ri^t I was asleep ” 

Mason got up and moved toward the door. 

“You want to remember that,” he said. “Nobody knows 
about this except me If you tell Locke that I was here, 
or the proposition I made you, I’ll see that you get the 
works everywhere along the hue ” 

“Don’t be silly,” she said. “I know when Tve had 
enough ” 

He walked out and closed the door behind him. 
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‘Jrove to Sol Stemburg’s Pavm- 

Stemburg was fat, with shrewd, twinkling eyes and bps 
ch were twisted in a perpetual smile. 

Mason, and said, “WeU, well, 
t s been a long time smce Tve seen you, my friend ” 

r,^“^ ““ “rtamly has, SoL And now 

1 m in trouble ’ 

^pawnbroker nodded and rubbed his hands together. 

^ trouble,” he said, “they come to 
^01 Steinbt^gs place What .is your trouble, my friend-?” 
^^^isten, said Mason, “I want you to do somethmg for 

cou^e y’understand. Of 

youVe* Pnt business And if it’s a busmess matter, 

busrnpw ^ to me on a busmess basis, and take 

te yoi*. Sol,” 

it- fiAot "> fifty fiofiars olil of 

^ f ^ in laughter^ 

talk— when T of business I like to 

fifty dohar nrnfir anythmg, and make a 

X do? dor’ ^ ^ 

Mas^? tSd revolvers you’ve sold,” 

th^brftoou.r'-”'’? t ^ 

Who the person to 

Mason tu 1 , j Signature of the purchaser 

"That’s the one,” he said, 

^^butg leaned over the book, and stared nt the tegis- 
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“What about it?” , - 

“I’m commg m here wjth a man sometime y> 
tomorrow,” said Mason, “and, as soon as oo a > 

you nod your head vigorously, and ^you if 

that’s the man, that’s the man, all nght lii 
you’re sure it’s the man and you get more^ an 
certain He’ll deny it, and the more he demes it, me 


certain you get!” 

Sol Steinburg pursed his thick hps. 


“That might he 


senous 


Mason shook his head. , 

“It would be if you said it in court,” he admi 
you’re not gomg to say it m court. You’re not 
say it to anybody except this man And you re no g 
to say what it was he did Simply identify him as 
the man. Then you go m the back part of the store, 
leave me with the firearm register here Do you un 
stand?” ^ 

“Sure, sure,” said Stemburg “I understand it fine, 
except one thmg ” 

“What’s that?” asked Mason. 

“Where the fifty dollars is commg from ” 

Mason slapped his pants pocket “Right here, 
puUed out a roll of bills from which he took fifty dollars, 
and handed it to the pawnbroker . 

“Anybody you come m with?” he asked “Is that it 
“Anybody I come m with,” Mason said. "I won’t com© 
in here unless Tve got the nght man I may have to dress 
the act up a httle bit, but you follow my lead. Is that 
okay?” 

The pawnbroker’s caressmg fingers folded the fifty dol- 
lars 

“My friend,” he said, “whatever you do is all nght with 
me I say whatever I am supposed to say, and I say it 
loud, y’understand ” 

“That’s fine,” said Mason. “Don’t get shaken m your 
identification.” 
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Steinburg put the fifty dollars m his pocket. “I won’t,” 
he said, shaking his head vigorously. 

Perry Mason walked out, whistling. 



I^KE SAT IN THE EDITORIAL OFFICE AND 
si^ed at Perry Mason 

^ looking for you,” he said 
“1? asked Perry Mason carelessly. 

Locke^°^^^' detectives. Lots of people,” said 

“I saw them aH” 

“This afternoon?” 

‘‘No, last mghL Why?” 

lootog^tfyo^;”^ "'■y 

want*?” ^ different way now What is it you 

a petition ®®^ter had filed 

estate.” letters of administration on her husband’s 

eyw^Pei^^hfes(S!^ * ^ milk-chocolate 

^ running things from now 

Mason. “Anf said 

Eva Belt^ inasmuch as I’m representing 

One of the &st thm^'^® 

thmg ab^t f do IS to JoU any- 

uimg about that Beechwood Inn affair ” 

Is that so?” smd Locke, sarcastically. 
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“That,” said Mason, with emphasis, “is so.” 

“You’re what they call an optimist ” 

“Maybe I am. Again, maybe I’m not Just take down 
the telephone and rmg up Eva Belter.” 

“I don’t have to rmg up Eva Belter, or anybody else. 
Tm running this newspaper.” 

“You’re going to be like that, are you?” 

“Just like that,” Locke snapped 
“I mi^t talk with you agam if we went some place 
where I was certain that I could talk without too many 
people listening,” Mason remarked 

“You’d have to make better talk than you did the last 
time,” said Locke, “or I wouldn’t be interested m leaving ” 
“Well, we mi^t take a stroll, Locke, and see if we 
could come to some terms ” 

“Why not talk here?” 

“You know the way I f^l about this place,” Mason 
told him. “It makes me uneasy, and I don’t talk well 
when Fm uneasy.” 

Locke hesitated for a mmute, finally said, “Well, I won’t 
give you over fifteen mmutes You’ve got to turkey 
this tune ” 

can talk turkey,” Mason remarked. 

Well, Fm always willing to take a chance,” Locke said. 
He got his hat and went down to the street with Mason 

Suppose we get a cab and nde around until we find 
some place that looks good, where we can talk,” said 
Locke 

Wefi, let s walk down the block here, and around the 
comer. I want to be sure that we get a taxi that isn’t 
planted,” Mason said 

Locke made a grimace. “Oh, cut out that kid stuff, 
Mason! Be your age' Fve got the office wired so that I 
can tune a witaess m on the conversation when I want to, 
but don t think that Fve gone to all the trouble of arrang- 
ing a bunch of stuff on the outside, so I can hear what 
you say. You could have yeUed anything you said before 
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from the tops of the skyscrapCTS, and it wouldn’t iiave 
made a damned bit of difference.” 

Mason shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “when 1 do business, I do it in just one 

way.” ^ 

Locke scowled. “I don’t like that way. 

“Lots of people don’t,” Mason admitted 
- Locke stood stilL “That’s not gettmg you anywhere, 
Mason. I mi^t as well go back to the ofhce ” 

“You’d regret it of you do,” Mason warned him. 

Locked hesitated, and then finally shrugged his shoul- 
ders 

“All n^t,” he said, “let’s go. Tve come this far. I may 
as well seB'it throng” 

Mason walked him down the street until they came to 
Sol Steinbur^s place. 

“We’ll go m here, ’4 said Mason. 

Locke flashed him a glance of instant suspicion. “I 
won’t talk m there,” he said. 

“You don’t have to,” Mason toldhun, “we’re just going 
in here, and you can come n^t out,” 

“What kmd of a frame-up is this?” Locke demanded. 

“Oh, come on m,” Mason said, impatiently. "Who’s 
gettmg suspicious now?” 

Locke walked on m, looldng cautiously about hun. 

Sol Stemburg came out from the back room with his 
face wreathed m smiles He walked up to Mason, and 
said, “Hello, hello, hello What do you want today?” 

Then he seemed to notice .Prank Locke for the first 
time and stopped smilmg. “You back agam?” he asked 
abruptly 

Sol Stemburg’s face ran throu^ a gamut of expressions 
' The smile gave place to an expression of startled recog- 
' nitson The expression of startled recogmtion gave way to 
l^ one of fierce determination. He raised a qmvermg fore- 

finger, pointed it directly at Locke, and said, “That’s the 
!.< man,” 
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Mason’s voice was incisive *‘Now, wait a minute, 
WeVe got to be sure about this ” , 

The pawnbroker became voluble “Ain’t I sure 
teU a man when I see him? You asked me if 
him when I saw him, and I told you, ‘yes,’ Now ! 

and I tell you yes agam That’s him’ Thats ® , 

What do you want to be sure about more than that/ 
him That’s the man You can’t be mistaken 
know that face anywhere. I know that nose, an 


those colored eyes’” . ^ 

Frank Locke swung back toward the door, P 
were snarlmg “Say,” he said, “what kind of a o” 
cross am I gettmg here, anyway? What sort of 
this? This won’t buy you anythmg You’ll get the 

for this’” j 

“Keep your shirt on,” Mason told him, then turnea 

the pawnbroker. ^ ^ 

“Sol,” he said, “you’ve got to be so absolutely cem 
about this that you can go on the witness stand an 
amount of cross-exammation can shake your 

Sol waved expressive palms under his chm. “How 


I be more certain?” he said “Put me on the witness 


Bring me on a dozen lawyers Brmg me on a hundre 
lawyers’ FU tell the same story ” ^ ^ 

Frank Locke said, “I never saw this man m my lif® 

Sol Stemburg’s laugh was a masterpiece of. sarcastic 
merriment , 

Little beads of perspiration were showmg on Locke s 
forehead He turned to Mason. 

“Whaf s the idea?” he said. “What sort of a fiim-flam is 


this?” - . 

Mason shook his head gravely. 

“It’s just a part of my case,” he said. “It checks up, 
that’s alL” 

“What checks up?” 

“The fact that you bought the gun,” Mason said, in a 


low voice- 
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“You’re crazy as heUr’ Locke yeUed “I never bou^t a 
gun here m my life I never was mside the place I never 
saw the store I don’t carry a guni” 

teon smd to Stemburg, “Give me your gun register, 
wiU you, Sol? Then beat it I want to talk.” 

Stemburg passed over the booklet, waddled to the back 
or uie store. 

where the 32-auto- 

ere<L w!ti, number of the gun was partially cov- 

indicated the words “32-Colt 

was oTl name which 

was on the margin. 

he asked 

heldU =>™y. yM to be 

"CertaLri? ™nosity He leaned forward. 

I^v^L ,t“’' ^ “ the jomt 

“ft myTgS^e“ ' 

You-d betterhJ 1° ^-ou didn’t wnte it? 

difference” '“eful, because it may make qmte a 

“Se nT ^ ™‘® “• M’s eatmg yon?” 

gun IS thp ‘ '™°'" *' Mason, “but that 

C^ rT,T M night” 

the persD,«f The glmt of 

“So that’s 2e s forehead was quite evident now 
It?” ^ ^hrty damn frame-up tins is, is 

% Mason cautioned “Don’t 

■“<>« than you and a crooked pawnbroker to 
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frame anything like that on me,” Locke snarled Just or 

this I’m going to blow the hd off!” 

. Mason’s voice remained calm and patient. Well, e s 
go out where we can talk a bit, I want to talk where we 

won’t have any witnesses ” , 

“You just steered me in here on a frame-up. Jh 
what I get for gomg with you. Now you can go to he 
“I steered you m here so Sol could take a good loo a 
you,” Mason told him. “That’s all He told me that e ^^ 
know the man if he ever saw him again. I had to be sure. 
Locke backed toward the door. ,, 

“What a sweet frame-up this is,” he said, ‘ If 
gone to the cops with a story hke that, they’d have ma 
you put me m a Ime of men, and seen whether 
could have picked me out of the Ime But you didn 
that You brought me m here How do I know that yo 
haven’t slipped this fellow some money to pull this stun 
Mason laughed , 

“If you want to go down to pohee headquarters and gs 
in a hne of men, TU take you down there. And I guess 
Sol can pick you out,” he said 

“Of course he can, now that you’ve put the finger on 
me.” 

“Well,” Mason said, “we’re not gettmg anywhere with 
this Come on, let’s go outside ” 

He took Locke’s arm and piloted him throu^ the door. 
In the street, Locke turned to turn savagely, and said, 
‘Tm finished with you Fm not saymg a damned word. 
Fm gomg back to the oflhee, and you can go to hell’” 
“That wouldn’t be a very wise course of procedure, 
Locke,” Mason said, holdmg Locke’s arm. “You see, Fve 
got a motive for the crime, opportumty, and eveiythmg ’ 
“Yes?” sneered Locke “What’s your motive? Fm in- 
terested m that ” 

“You have been embezzlmg funds from the Extraor- 
dinary Expense Account,” said Mason, “and you were 
afraid of discovery. You didn’t dare to cross Belter be- 
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cause he knew too much about that Savanna h afffUr . He 
could have sent you back on a murder rap So you went 
out there and had an argument with him, and kdled him.” 

Locke was staring at Mason. He had ceased wa lking , 
and stood stock-still, his face white, his hps qmvenng. A 
blow in the stomach would not have jarred him more. He 
tned to speak and could not 
Mason was elaborately casuaL “Now I want to be fair, 
Locke,” he went on. “And I think that he is on the square. 

If It IS a frame-up they won’t convict you. You’ve got to 
prove that a man’s guilty beyond a reasonable doubt you 
know. And if you can raise even a reasonable doubt a 
jury is duty bound to return a verdict of not guilty.” 

Locke found his voice. “Where do you come in on 
this?” he asked. 

Mason shrugged his shoulders. ‘Tm counsel for Eva 
Belter,” he said. “That’s alL” 

Locke tned to sneer but it didn’t get across very welL 
“So she’s in on this tool You’ve teamed up with that two- 
tunmgbroadl” 

“She’s my client if that’s what you mean.” 

**That isn’t what I mean,” Locke said. 

Mason’s voice became hard. “It might be a good plan 
for you to keep your mouth shut then, Locke. You’re 
attractmg attenUon. People are lookmg at you.” 

Locke controlled him self with an effort. 

Listen,” he said, “I don’t know what your game is, 
but Tm gomg to spike it nght now Tve got an absolute 
iron-clad ahbi for last mght at the time when that murder 
was committed, and ]ust to show you where you stand, 
Tm gomg to spnng it on you ” 

Mason shrugged his shoulders. 

“Okay,” he said, “sprmg it on me ” 

Locke looked up and down the streeL “All right, we get 
a taxicab ” 

“Fme,” said Mason, “we get a taxicab ” 

A cab caught Locke’s signal, pulled mto the curb I-ocke 
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said, ‘Wheelright Hotel,” climbed in and settled back in 
the cushions He mopped his forehead with a handker- 
chief, ht a cigarette with a hand that trembled, and turned 
to Mason. 

“Listen,” he said, “you’re a man of the world. Tm 
gomg to take you to a young lad)f’s room I don’t want 
her name brought into this I don’t know what your game 
IS, but Pm just going to show you how little chance you’d 
stand of makmg this frame-up stick ” 

You don’t need to prove that it’s 'a frame-up, yo^t 
know, Locke All you’ve got to do is to raise a reasonable 
doubt. If you could raise a reasonable doubt, why, there 
isn t a jury on earth that would convict you.” 

slammed the cigarette to the floor of the car. 
For God’s sake, cut out that damned talkl I know what 
you re tiymg to do, and you know what you’re trying to 
o cure trymg to break my nerve and get my goat 
at the hell’s the use of beatmg around the bush? You’re 

to pm something on me, and I don’t propose to 
stand for it” 

UD?”^^ getting so worked up for if it’s a frame- 


®^d, ‘Tm afraid of some of the stuff 

you might brmg up.” 

“ean that Savannah stuff?” 

see JiraS SS et. ofte c ^ 

Mason ™ ^ob wmdow 

crowds on the sidew^^^'f I absorbed in the 

wmdow displays ’ fronts of the bmidmgs, the 

I~^ock& stojrtc^i. to S3V <7^-. . . ^ * » 
mind and lapsed into sdenc^^iS^^ changed bis 

wide and worried. His facv* hT “^-^hocolate eyes were 
showed white and pasty. regained its color It 

The cab drew up an front ^ 

Locke got out and mdicated 

with a gesture of his hand. ^ “c cab dnver. 
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Masoa shook his head 

'No, Locke,” he said, “this is your party. You wanted 
tue cab.” 

fii ^ P^ed a bill out of his pocket, tossed it to 
me cab driver, turned, and started through the ^trance of 
me hotel Mason foHowed. 

walked at once to the elevator, said, “Ninth 
to the operator. 

“f stopped, he got ont and walked straight 
Ma^rm Linten’s room, without bothering to see if 

^ -• 

wlSh^n^.i’T” ™ a Mmono 

toch open^ m sufacienUy to reveal pmk sdk 

ahniatlv^l,''?? Mason, she pulled the kimono 

qpy about her. and stepped back, her eyes large, 
wnats the meanmg of this, Frank?" she asked. 

night" ^ to teU this fellow where I wi^t 

FrSt7”°™"^ y™ “nan, 

nnt on that stuff You 
to come clean,”^ ^ ^ 

nve^lCr she'SS.™'^ 

U an^dftX ^ - 

•iat yoTiSie” e“e!™ ™'“- ^ 

‘^en What happened?” pressed Locke. 

I undressed,” she muttered, 

whol “bSii’ei' “Tf it ‘O him. Give him die 
Speak up so he can hear you,” 
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“I went to bed,” she said slowly, “and Td had a couple 
of drinks.”, 

“What time was that?” asked Mason. 

“About eleven-thirty, I guess,” she said. 

Locke stared at her. “What happened after that?” he 
demanded. 

She shook her head “I woke up this morning with an 
awful headache, Frank And I knew, of course, that you 
were here when I went to sleep. But I don’t know what 
tune you went out, or anything about it, I passed out 
after I got mto bed ” 

Locke jumped away from her and stood m a comer, as 
though he were guarding himself against a physical attack 
from both of them. 

“You dirty, double-crossmg . . 

Mason mternipted, “That’s no way to talk to a lady.” 
Locke was furious “You damn fool. Can’t you see she 
ain’t a lady?” 

Esther Lmten stared at him from angry eyes ‘*Tfwfs 
not gomg to get you anywhere, Frank If you didn’t want 
me to tell the truth, why the hell didn’t you teU me you 
wanted an ahbi? If you’d wanted me to he about it why 
didn’t you tip me off, and I’d have said anythmg you 
wanted me to say. But you told me to teU the truth and I 
did” 

Locke cursed agam 

“WeU,” said the lawyer, “it’s very evident that this 
yoimg lady is dressmg We don’t want to detain her. I’m 
in a hurry, Locke Do you want to go with me, or do you 
want to stay here with her?” 

Locke’s tone was ommous as he said, “I’U stay here with 
her” 

“Fme,” Mason remarked, “Til put in a telephone call 
from here ” ' 

He walked over to the telephone, took down the re- 
ceiver, and said, “Pohce Headquarters.” 
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Locke watched him with tiie look of a cornered rat in 
his eyes. 

After a while Mason spoke into the transmitter, “Get 
me Sidney Drumm, will you? He’s on the Detective Force “ 
Locke’s voice rasped out in agony, “For God's sake, 
hang up that receiver, quick.” 

Mason turned to survey him with mdd curiosity. 

“Hang It up'” yelled Locke “Damn it, you’ve got the 
whip hand You’ve worked a frame-up on me that I can’t 
buck. Not that the frame-up isn’t crude as hell, but I don’t 
dare to have you go into the motive That’s the thmg tliat 
cooks me You put on evidence about the motive and a 
jury would never listen to anything else ” 

Mason shd the receiver back on the hook, turned to 
face Locke. 

"‘Now/’ he said, “we’re getting some place.” 

“What is It you want?” asked Locke 
“You know what I want,” said Mason. 

Locke flung out his hands m a gesture of surrender. 
“All nght,” he said, “that’s understood Anything else?” 
Mason shook his head. “Not n^it now It might be well 
to remember that Eva Belter is the real owner of the 
paper now Personally, I think it would be a good plan to 
consult with her before you pubhsh anything which might 
be distasteful to her You come out every two weeks, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes, our publication day is next Thursday ” 
“Anythmg may happen between now and then, Locke,” 
Mason told him 
Locke said nothing 
Mason turned to the girL 
‘Tm sorry we disturbed you, Miss,” he said. 

“That’s all nght,” she said, “If the damn fool wanted 
me to he, why didn’t he say so? What was his idea m 
teUmg me he wanted me to teU the truth?” 

Locke whirled on her. “You are lymg, Esther. You 
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know damned well you didn’t pass out when you went to 
bed ” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Maybe I didn’t,” she said, “but I can’t remember any- 
thing Lots of times when I get plastered, I can’t remember 
what happened all dunng that evening ” 

Locke said meamngly, “Well, you’d better get over that 
habit It might prove fataL” 

She flared at him “I should think you’d have a bellyful 
of havmg friends who had thmgs fatal happen to them!” 

He went white. “Shut up, Esther. Can’t you get the 
sketch?” 

“Shut up yourself, thenl Fm not a girl that you can talk 
to that way ” 

Mason mterposed “Well, never mind, it’s all settled 
now, an3nvay. Come on, Locke, let’s get gomg I think 
you’d better come with me after all. Fve got some more 
things I want to say to you ” 

Locke walked to the door, paused, looked at Esther 
Lmten with his rmld brown eyes ^eammg malevolence, 
and then stepped out into the corridor. 

Mason stepped up behmd him without even looking 
back at the girk and closed the door He took Locke’s arm 
and piloted him toward the elevator. 

“I just want you to know,” said Locke, “that that 
frame-up was so damned crude that it wasn’t even funny. 
It was this Georgia busmess that you mentioned that 
bothered me I don’t want to have anybody go mto that. 

I thmk you’ve got the wrong idea about it, but it’s some- 
thmg that’s a closed chapter m my life ” 

Mason smiled, and said, “Oh, no, it isn’t, Locke 
Murder never outlaws, you know, and they can always 
bnng you back for another trial ” 

Locke pushed himself away from Mason’s side His hps 
were twitchmg, and his eyes were filled with pamc “I can 
beat that case if they try me m Savannah But if you 
sprmg it here m connection with another murder case, 
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they’d make short work of me, and you’re just smooth 
enou^ to know it ” 

Mason shrugged his shoulders “Incidentally, X/icke,” 
he said, “I presume that you’ve been embezzlmg money 
from the accounts to keep this thmg going,” and he jerked 
his thumb back toward the room they had quitted 

“Well,” said Locke, “guess again. That’s one place 
where yon can’t do a damn thing Nobody on earth knows 
what my understandmg was with George Belter, except 
George Belter It wasn’t m writmg. It was just an under- 
standmg between us ” 

“Well, be careful what you say, Locke,” Mason warned, 
“and remember that Mrs Belter is the owner of the paper 
now. You’d better have an understandmg with her before 
you pay out any more money Your accounts wdl have to 
be audited m court now, you know” 

Locke swore under his breath “So that’s it, is it?” 
“That’s it,” Mason said ‘Tm going to leave you when 
we get out of the hotel, Locke. Don’t go back and try to 
beat up that woman, because anythmg she might say 
wouldn’t make a' particle of difference I don’t know 
whether Sol Stemburg is right in identifymg you as the man 
who bought the murder gun m this case or not But, even 
if he isn’t, all we need to do is to simply pass the word 
to the Georgia authorities, and you go back for another 
tn^ Maybe you beat the rap, maybe you don’t, but 
you’re out of &e picture here ” 

Locke said, curiously, “Listen, you’re playmg a heU of 
a deep game Td like to know what it is.” 

Mason looked at him mnocently 
“Why no, Locke,” he said, “I’m just representing a 
clirait and sort, of messing around here, trymg to find out 
somethmg I had some detectives who chas^ down the 
number on the gun I guess we got it a little bit m ad- 
vance of the police, because they are going about it as a 
matter of routme And I did some smgje-shooting on it ” 
Locke laughed. “Save that,” he said, “and tdl it to 
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somebody who appreciates it You don’t fool me any with 
that damned innocent stuff ” 

Mason shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well, Locke,” he said, “I’m sorry I may get in touch 
with you later on In the meantune, I’d be awfully careful 
about mentiomng anythmg at aU about Mrs. Belter’s busi- 
ness, or about my business, and that goes double for any- 
thmg connected with this Beechwood Inn busmess, or 
Hamson Burke ” 

“Hell,” said Locke, “you don’t need to rub it in Fm 
off of that stuff for life. I know when I’m hcked. What 
are you gomg to do about that Georgia busmess? Any- 
thmg?” 

“I’m not a detective or an oflScer Fm simply a lawyer. 
Fm representmg Mrs Belter. That’s all.” 

The cage dropped them mto the lobby of the hotel, and . 
Mason went to the door and signaled a taxi. 

“So long, Locke,” he said. “FU see you later ” 

As the cab drove away, Locke was standmg in the 
doorway, leanmg up against the building for support His 
face was pale and his bps twisted mto a frozen smile. 



Perry Mason sat in ms room at the hotel There 
were dark circles under his eyes, and his face was gray 
with fatigue The eyes, however, were steady m the! 
calm concentration, dommatmg the entire face. 

Mommg suidight was streammg m through the wm- 
dows The bed was httered with newspapers Headlmes 
streamed across them news of the Belter murder, which 
had. developed enough mterestmg angles to betray to the 
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Be^-sblled reporters that a major sensation was due to 

The Examiner carried headlmes which monopolized the 
front page. “MURDER BARES ROMANCE.” Under- 
neath in smaller headlmes: “nephew of victim en- 
gaged TO housekeeper’s daughter, secret romance 

BARED BY POLICE — WILL CONTEST FILED IN BELTER 
ESTATE. DISINHERITED WIDOW CLAIMS WILL FORGERY — 
POLICE TRACE GUN TO MISSING MAN — WIDOW’S CHANCE 
REMARK STARTS SEARCH FOR LAWYER.” 

These headlines appeared over different articles on the 
front page of the paper. The inside page showed pictures 
of Eva Belta: sittmg with her knees crossed, a handker- 
chief to her eyes. There were headlmes with the hy-hne 
of a well-knowa sob sister, “WIDOW WEEPS AS 
POLICE QUESTION.” 

Readmg the newspapers, Mason had kept abreast of 
the situation. He had learned that the pohce had traced 
the gun to one Pete Mitchell, who had mysteriously dis- 
appeared immediately after the shootmg, but who had a 
perfect ahbi covermg the tune when the crime had actually 
been committed. It was the assumption of the pohce that 
Mitchell was shieldmg some one to whom he had given 
the gun. 

No names were mentioned, but Mason was able to 
realize that the pohce were gettmg close to Hamson 
Burke. He had also read, with mcreasmg mterest, about 
a chance remark which Eva Belter had made which had 
caused the pohce to start seekmg an attorney who had 
represented her, and who had mystenously disappeared 
from his office. The pohce were confidently predictmg 
that the mystery would be solved withm another twenty- 
four hours, and the man who fired the fatal shot be behind 
the bars 

Somebody knocked at the door. 

Perry Mason put down the newspaper he was readme, 
cocked his head on one side, and listened. 
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The knock was repeated. 

Mason shrugged his shoulders, walked to the door, 
twisted the key, and opened it 

Della Street was in the halL 

She pushed her way into the room, slammed the door 
behmd her, and locked it 

“I told you not to risk it,” Mason told her. 

She turned around and looked at him. Her eyes were 
sh^tly blood-shot, with dark circles imder them, and her 
face was haggard. 

“I don’t care,” she said. “It was all right I managed to 
ditch th^n. Tve been playing tag with them for an hour.” 

“You can’t ever tell about those fellows, Della. They’re 
clever. Sometimes they let you think you’ve got away in 
order to find out where you wanted to go.” 

“They didn’t slip an5rthmg over on me,” she said in a 
voice that told of raw nerves. “I tell you they don’t know 
where I am.” 

He cau^t the note of hysteria in her voice. "Well, Tm 
glad you’re here. I was just wondering who I could get to 
take down some stu£” 

“What stug?” 

“Some stuff that’s going to come up.” 

She made a gesture toward the newspapers on the bed. 

“Chief,” she said, “I told you that she was going to get 
you into trouble She came into the oflSce and signed those 
papers. There were a bunch of reporters hangmg around, 
of course, and they started going after her. Then the 
detectives took her ^own to Headquarters for further 
questioning You can see what she did.” 

Mason nodded. “That’s all right. Don’t get excited. 
Deha.” 

“Get excited? Do you know what she did? She made 
the statement down there that she recognized your voice. 
That you were the man that was in the room with Belter 
when the shot was fired- And then she pulled a fainting 
fit, and a lot of hysterics, and stuff of that sort.” 
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Della,” he said soothingly “I knew 
she was going to do that” ^ Mew 

Ma stared at him with wide eyes, 
tol ^ was tte one who 

“^T T” S° I.” 

L“: “dt 

ptae He gave the number o{ ‘'’'®' 

and got Paul Drake on the hn& “““^hve Bureau, 

and sneak ov^to Ro^^Sl “ « taded, 

tog a eouple o£ ste^apw“ nolwv 
of pen^ along trtth yon. Wdl “ u?” ’ 

•SSJ aa detL^4 

■*^^fiht away, he sairf “Tt*o * i-i o 

^ HeT*”® a allow to start at “d 

He htmg up the telephone. 

Amelia Street was cunons • • 

^ “rm erpeetmg E^BSer^tl’'’ asked, 

he jaid bnefly. ® here at nine o’clock’ 

EfHlo5aSt^to^arrdtr.tS 

, Se ‘o^a a shol.?^- “0 ‘ake 

Xarently,.jr"“"“"‘"^- — 

placed her handc 1 ignoring the r^tl, 
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my life I don’t know how I huffpcnt,d to It. llicy £0t 
me down at Hcadqnnrtcns and bnrKd question'; at me 
Everybody shrieked questions, I never saw anything hkc 
it I didn’t dream that it would be anything at all like that 
I tried to protect you, hut I couldn’t It slipped out, and 
just as soon ns I made the first slip, they ail started piling 
on me. They made threats, and told me tliey'd name me 
as an accessory” 

“What did you tell them?” asked Mason 
She looked in his eyes, then went over to the bed, sat 
down, took out her handltcrchicf from her purse, and 
started to cry. 

Della Street moved two swift steps toward her, but 
Mason caught her arm and pushed her bad:. 

“Fm handhng Hus,” he said. 

Eva Belter continued to sob into her handkcrchicL 
“Go ahead,” said Mason. “What did you tell them?” 
She shook her head. 

"Never mmd that sob stuff,” he said, “it doesn’t go o'er 
so big nght now. We’re in a jam and you’d better tell me 
what you said ” 

She sobbed. “I just t-t-t-lold them that I heard your 
v-v-v-voicc ” 

“Did you say it was my voice? Or some one that 
sounded like me?” 

“I t-t-told them everything. That it was your voice ” 
His tone was hard. “You knew damned well it wasn’t 
my voice.” 

“I didn’t mtend to tell them,” she waded, “but it was 
the truth It was your voice.” 

“All nght We’ll take it that way,” Mason said. 

Della Street started to say somethmg, but stopped when 
he turned on her and fastened her with level-hdded eyes 
There was a sdence in the room, broken only by the 
famt rumble of noises from the street, and the sobs of the 
woman- 
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didirt^7?°T ®''®'y’’°‘^>';” l>e s^id, cheerfuUy. “Made tune, 
olatt ^°i'‘ hanging around the front of the 

SshTdt “y 

“Nobody that I noticed” 

thetrXherty’Sot'r^ » 

This IS Eva Belter,” he said, 
mke ^ed and looked at the legs, 
paper? ^ recognized her from a picture in the 

andtLttt a“ 'Thf;^? ‘’°™ ^y“> 

Dalla Str£t st^ntj mgratiadngly. 

aael- y°“r tears weren't gen- 

“ >■-’ «y- 

“rfS^rrtot “ 

The detective tddl “ 
over to Deutsfreet°*^'^°°*^' Pencils, and passed them 

Detor hTastr 

‘‘iu^ ^ choked voice. 

lerlrt^iv'"®? ^hat she says” and h. 

st Bel^T\'”,^' Belter’ 

she Seed ‘■™ T *° ^ «r 

What are you domg?” 

“Y™ straight of this,” Mason told h. 

You want me here?” asked Paul D^ake 
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“Sure,” Mason told him “You’re a witness ” 

“You make me nervous,” said Eva Belter. “That’s the 
way they did last m^t They had me m the District At- 
torney’s office, and they had people sittmg there with note- 
books and pencils. It makes me nervous to have people 
take down what I say ” 

Mason smiled. “Yes, I should think it would. Did they 
ask you anythmg about the gun?” 

Eva Belter widened her blue eyes m that stare of inno- 
cence which made her seem so young and helpless. 
“What do you mean?” she asked 
“You know what I mean,” Mason persisted, “Did they 
ask anythmg about how you happened to have the gun?” 
“How / happened to have the gun?” she asked, 

“Yes,” said Mason. “Hamson Burke gave it to you, you 
know, and that’s the reason you had to telephone him — to 
tell him that it was his gun that had been used m the 
shootmg ” 

Della Street’s pencil was skippmg rapidly over the page 
of the notebook 

“I’m sure I don’t know what you’re talking about,” Eva 
Belter said with digmty. 

“Oh, yes, you do,” Mason told her “You telephoned 
Burke that there had been an accident or something, and 
that his gun had figured m it He’d had the gun given him 
by a friend named Mitchell, and he drove n^t around 
and picked up Mitchell The two of them ducked imder 
cover ” 

“Why,” she exclaimed, "I never heard of anythmg like 
thatl” 

“That Ime isn’t gomg to get you anywhere, Eva,” Mason 
told her, “because I saw Hamson Burke, and I have a 
statement signed by him.” 

She stiffened m sudden consternation, 

“You have a statement signed by him?” she asked, 
‘Yes” 

“I thought you were representmg me.” 
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“What’s wrong with representing you and having a 
statement from Burke?” he asked 

“Nothmg, only he’s Ijnng if he said that he ever gave 
me that gun I never saw it m my hfe ” 

“That makes it more sunple,” Mason commented. 

“What does?” 

“You’ll see,” he told her. “Now let’s go back and clear 
up another pomt or two When you got your purse it was 
in your husband’s desk Do you remember that?” 

“What do you mean?” she mquired m a low cautious 
voice 

“When I was there with you,” Mason said, “and you 
got your purse ” 

“Oh, yes, I remember thatl Td put it m the desk earher 
in the evening ” 

“Fme,” said Mason “Now, just between the four of us, 
who do you think was m the room with your husband 
when the shot was fired?” 

She said simply, “You were” 

“That’s fine,” Mason said without enthusiasm. “Now, 
your husband had been t akin g a bath just before the shot 
was fired ” 

For the first time she seemed uneasy. “I don’t know 
about that. You were there I wasn’t.” 

“Yes, you know,” Mason insisted “He was m the bath, 
and he got out and put a bathrobe around him, without 
even waitmg to dry himself.” 

“Did he?” she asked mechamcaUy. 

“You know he did, and the evidence shows he did. 
Now, how do you suppose that I got m to see him if he 
was in his bath?” 

“Why, I guess the servant let you m, didn’t he?” 
Mason smiled. “The servant doesn’t say so, does he?” 
“Well, I don’t know All I know is that I heard your 
voice ” 

“You’d been out with Burke,” Mason said, slowly, “and 
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you came in You didn’t carry your purse v/ith you wlule 
you were wearmg your evemng clothes, did you?” 

“No, I didn’t have it with me then,” she said, and 
suddenly bit her hp. 

Mason grinned at her. 

“Then how,” he said, “did it get in your husband’s 
desk?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“You remember the receipts that I gave you for the 
amounts you paid on account of fees?” Mason asked. 

She nodded her head. 

“Where are they?” 

She shrugged her shoulders 

“I don’t know,” she said, ‘Tve lost them.” 

“That,” Mason said, “clmches it” 

“Chnches what?” she asked 

“The fact that you kiUed him. You won’t tell me what 
happened, so I’ll teU you what happened. 

“You had been out with Burke You came in, and 
Burke left you at the door. You went upstans, and your 
husband heard you commg He was m the bath at the 
time. He was m a towering rage. He jumped out of the 
bath, threw the robe around him , and called to you to 
come into his suite You went in there and he showed 
you the two receipts that he’d found m your purse while 
you were out They had my name on them Fd been there 
and told him what it was that I was trymg to keep out of 
Spicy Bits He put two and two together, and knew who 
It was that I was representmg right then ” 

“Why I never heard of such a thmg!” she said. 

He grmned at her “Oh, yes, you did! You knew that it 
was a show-down right then, and you shot turn. He fell, 
and you rushed out of the place, but you played it pretty 
smooth at that. You dropped the gun on die floor, know- 
mg that it could be traced to Harrison Burke and could 
never be traced any farther. You wanted to get Harrison 
Burke m it, so that he’d have to get you out. And you 
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lo Die in it for the same reason. You went 
flora and telephoned Burke and told him that somcUimg 
happened, and that his gun would be found, that he’d 
bMer get out and lie low, and that his only hope wafto 

tte'Ssl”'’ ^ S° 

teusiv™ yo” husband 

to fix it L th^r? ^ ^ because you wanted 

spnnff h prove an abbi if you wanted to 

ap^ent recognizing my voice m the 

BurS^bo&^M ^ Hamson 

fiettmp nn T set you out while we were 

S r " busy td 

“C .?! I was m a jam to spur me on. 
yon recogmz^ my ^“2 

with your husbani ^ toat of the man m the room 

tbe whole thine to tZ ^ o^ you, you’d switch 

between us.” ^ ^ “o ^ebt it out 

eyw dar^T^S^^c ^ chalk-white, her 

^ ^^yy” sbe charged. 
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^ the housetopS^^rho^top” w^t^g^o*™* 
you. but she knows that you ca^e 
that your husband called to yL as you’^^“ 
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knows that he was looking for you earher in the evening, 
and that he had your purse, and had found the two 
receipts with my signature on them. 

“When you had the receipts made out without any name 
on them, you thou^t at would be all n^t But you forgot 
that my name was signed to them, and that as soon as 
your husband knew the case that I was workmg on and 
found the receipts m your purse, he knew that you were 
the woman m the case ” 

Her face was twisting now. “You’re my lawyer. You 
can’t use all of the thin gs that Tve told you to build up a 
case against me You’ve got to be loyal to my interests. 
He laughed bitterly. 

“I suppose I should sit tight and let you drag me into 
the murder, so that you can walk out, eh?” 

“I didn’t say that I just want you to be loyal to me.” 
“You’re a heU of a person to talk of loyalty.” 

She tned another defense “AH that is a mess of hes,” 
she charged, “and you can’t prove it,” 

Perry Mason reached for his hat 
“Maybe I can’t prove it,” he said, “but you put in the 
night making wild statements to the District Attorney. Vm 
gomg down and make a statement now. When I get done 
they’U have a pretty good idea of the real facts of the case. 
What with telephonmg to Harrison Burke about the gun, 
and tellmg him to get out, and the motive that you had in 
order to keep your husband from discovering your affair 
with Burke, the pohce wiH have a pretty good case.” 

“But I didn’t gam anything by his death ” 

“That’s another shck thing,” he said coldly, “that is just 
like everythmg else you did It’s pst shck enough to look 
good on the face, but not clever enou^ to reaUy get by. 
The forgery of that wiU was a good job.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Exactly what I said,” he snapped. ‘Your husband told 
you that you were disinhented, or else you found the will 
m his safe. At any rate, you knew the terms of the will, 
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and you knew where it was kept. You tried to figure some 
way of gettmg around that will You knew that if you 
destroyed it, it wouldn’t do you any good because Carl 
Gnfian and Arthur Atwood, his lawyer, had seen the will, 
and that your husband had told them about it. If it was 
missing they’d suspect you, 

“But you figured that if you could trap Gnffin mto 
clmnung under the wnll and then prove that the will was a 
forgery, you’d have G riffin m a questionable position. So 
you went ahead and forged the wdl that your husband 
had drawn, making the forgery crude enou^ to be easily 
detected, but copying the will word for word. Then you 
planted your forged will where you could get it whenever 
you wanted to. , 

“When you had me at the house, examining the body, 
you pretended to be overcome with emotion. You wouldn’t 
come near the body. But while I was busy looking thmgs 
over, you got the ongmal will and destroyed it. You 
planted your forged copy. Naturally GnfiBn and his lawyer 
walked into the trap and claimed that the will was the 
original holographic will of George Belter, because they 
knew the terms of the genuine wdL 

“As a matter of fact, it’s such a clumsy forgery, that 
they can’t even get a handwntmg expert to testify that it’s 
genuine. They realize now the position that they’re m, but 
they’ve already filed the will and made afihdavits to the 
effect that it’s genmne. They don’t dare to back up It’s 
pretty shek.” 

She got slowly to her feet. 

‘You’ve got to have some proof of this,” she said, but 
her tone was thm and trembhng- 
Mason nodded his head to Drake 
“Go in the next room, Drake,” he said. ‘You’ll find 
Mrs Veitch in there Bring her out and let her corroborate 
what Tve said,” 

Drake's face was like a mask. He got up and walked to 
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the commumcatmg door which led to the adjomiiig room. 
He opened it 

“Mrs Veitch,” he called. 

There was a rustle of motion. 

Mrs Veitch, tail, bony, dressed in black, walked into 
the room with her lack-luster eyes starmg strai^t ahead. 
“Good mommg,” she said to Eva Belter. 

Perry Mason suddenly said, “Just one moment, Mrs. 
Veitch There’s one other matter I want to clear up before 
I have you make your statement to Mrs. Belter. If you’ll 
just step back m the other room for a moment, please.’ 
Mrs Veitch turned and walked back to the room. 

Paul Drake flashed Perry Mason a quizzical glance, and 
shut the door. 

Eva Belter took two steps toward the outer door, then 
suddenly -toppled forward 

Perry Mason caught her as she pitched forward. 

Drake came up and took her legs Together, they 
earned her to the bed, and laid her down. 

Della Street laid down her pencil, gave a httle exclama- 
tion, and pushed back her chair. 

Mason turned on her almost savagely. 

“Stay there’” he said “Take down eveiything that’s 
said! Don’t miss a word!” 

He went to the washstand, sopped a towel in cold water, 
and slapped it down on Eva Belter’s face They loosened 
the front of her dress, and slapped her chest with the 
toweL 

She gasped and recovered consciousness. 

She looked up at Mason, and said, “Please, Perry, help 
me ” 

He shook his head ‘T can’t help you,” he said, “as 
long as you’re trymg to give me the double-cross ” 

“I’ll come clean,” she wailed 
“AJl nght What happened?” 

“Just what you said, only I didn’t know Mrs. Veitch 
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knew about it I didn’t know any one heard George call 
me or heard the shot” 

“How close to him were you when you shot him?” 

“I was way across the room,” she answered tonelessly. 
“Honestly, I didn’t mtend to do it. I just shot him on im- 
pulse I had the gun to use for defense in the event he 
should attack me I was afraid he’d try to kill me. He had 
a violent temper, and I knew that if he ever found out 
about Hamson Burke, he’d do some thin g awfuL As soon 
as I knew he’d found out, I'slipped the gun mto my hand. 
When he started for me, I screamed and shot I guess I 
dropped the gun right there on the floor. I wasn’t certain 
about it at the time Honestly, the idea of gettmg Burke 
mto it never occurred to me then. I was too rattled to 
think of anythmg. I simply ran out mto the m^it 

“I’m not a fool, and I knew how black things would 
look for me, particularly in view of the mess that I was in 
with Hamson Burke on account of the Beechwood hm 
murder 

“I just ran blindly out into the rain and didn’t have very 
much of an idea what I was domg. I remember grabbmg 
a coat as I went past the hall stand. But it shows how 
rattled I was that I didn’t even take my own coat. It was 
there, but I grabbed an old overcoat that Carl Gnffin 
sometimes wore I threw it around me and kept running. 
After a while I got my wits about me and decided that Td 
better call you I didn’t know then whether or not he was 
dead. But I knew that if I was going to have to face him, 
I wanted to have you with me. 

“He didn’t run after me, so I was afraid that Fd killed 
him It really wasn’t premeditated. It was just on impulse 
He’d found my purse and gone through it That was a 
habit he had, looking for letters I wasn’t foolish enou^ 
to have any letters m there, but I did have those receipts, 
and he put two and two togelhcr 

“He was taking a bath when. I came m. He heard me, 
I guess. Ho climbed out of the bathtub, an d threw the 
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bathrobe around ^bdm, and started bellowing for me. I 
went up there and he had the receipts. He accused me of 
bemg the woman who was with Harrison Burke, and then 
he accused me of a lot of things, and said that he was go- 
ing to throw me out without a penny. I became hysterical, 
and grabbed the gun and shot him. After I got down to 
the drug store, and was ready to telephone you, I realized 
that I was gomg to need somebody to stand back of me. 

I didn’t have any money of my own. I told you that. My 
husband kept all the money, and only gave me a httle at 
a time. I knew about the will that was made out m favor 
of Carl Gnffin, and I was afraid that I couldn’t get any 
money out of the estate while at was being tied up m 
probate I knew that Hamson Burke would be afraid of 
getting his name mixed mto the thmg, and that he’d leave 
me flat. I had to have money; I had to have somebody to 
stand back of me So I rang up Hamson Burke and dehb- 
erately mixed him mto it. I told him that somethmg had 
happened, and that his gun had figured m at That I didn t 
know who the man was that had killed him, but I did 
know that his gim was on the floor. 

“It was a stall that wouldn’t have gone over with yon, 
but It went over with Burke all right Burke was frantic 

“I told him there was only one thmg to do, and that 
was for him to get under cover, and fix it so they couldn t 
trace the gun to him, if he could. And m the meantime, to 
see that you had plenty of money to go ahead and do any- 
thmg that you could. Then I telephoned you and got you 
to come over. 

“While you were driving down there, I got to thinking 
how much better it would be if I could have you in a 
position where you were forced to get me out of it m 
order to save j'ourself, and also, have some kind of an ex- 
planation that I could make to the pohee if the pohee 
should start suspectmg me 

“You were right about that,” She went on, “I knew that 
they could never convict you, because you v/erc too smart 
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teon iTOked up at Paul Drake and shook his head. 

^ice little playmate, isn’t she?” he said, 

^ere was a knock at the door. 
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Sidney Drumm whistled under his breath. 
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“By God, Perry,” he said, “that’s a lucky break for youl 
They were going to charge you with the murder.” 

Mason’s voice was savage, “There wasn’t any luck 
about it I was willing to ^ve her a break as long as she 
shot square. But when I r6ad in the paper about her 
dragging me into it I made up my mind that I was going 
to call for a show-down.” 

Paul Drake said, “Do you really know where Harrison 
Burke is?” 

“HeU, nol” said Perry Mason. “I didn’t even get out of 
this room last mght I simply sat here and thou^t. I did 
get hold of Mrs. Veitch, and told her that Eva Belter was 
gomg to be m here this mommg and wanted her to be 
here in order to corroborate a statement she was going to 
make to the reporters. I sent a taxi out for Mrs. Veitch 
and had her come in ” 

“She wouldn’t have backed you up in the statement?” 
asked Drake 

“I don’t know,” said Mason. “I don’t think so. I didn’t 
talk with her at all. She wouldn’t talk with me. I think 
she’s holdmg something back, though. Tm satisfied she 
knows something I simply wanted to have you open the 
door and let Eva Belter see her here for the purpose of 
exertmg a httle pressure.” 

Eva Belter stared white-faced at Perry Mason. 

“Damn you,” she said, “for a double-crossmg back- 
stabberl” 

It was Sidney Drumm who gave the situation its last 
touch of irony. “Hell,” he said, “Eva Belter was the 
woman who told us where you were. Perry. She said she 
was going to see you thts mommg and that we could wait 
until someone else came here and claim we’d followed 
that other person She wanted to have you think we’d fol- 
lowed Della Street or someone, instead of her.” 

Mason made no comment. His face was suddenly very 
weary. 
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Perry Mason sat in ms office looking very tired. 

Della Street sat across the desk jErom him and avoided 
his eyes. 

“I thought you didn’t like her,” Mason remarked. 

She kept her eyes averted. 

“I didn’t,” she admitted, “but Pm sorry that you had to 
be the one that made the disclosure She rehed on you to 
get her out of trouble. You turned her over to the 
officers.” 

“I didn’t do anything of the sort,” he demed. “I simply 
Refused to be the goat” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

‘Tve known you quite a long time,” Della said, slowly. 
“Dunng that tune your chents have always come first You 
didn’t make the cases, and you didn’t make the chents. 
You took them as they came. More often than not the 
cases seemed pretty hopeless But while you represented 
them, you never went back on any chent You never 
stopped fightmg.” 

“What is this,” he asked, “a sermon?” 

‘Yes,” she said, shortly. 

“Go on, then.” 

She shook her head. 

“It’s finished.” 

He got up and walked over to her, and put his hand on 
her shoulder 

“Della,” he said, ‘Tve got one thmg to ask you,” 
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“What is it?” 

“Please have confidence in me,” he said, humbly. 

She looked up and met his eyes then. 

“You mean . . . ?” 

He nodded his head. 

“She isn’t convicted,” he said, “of a damned thing until 
a jury brmgs m a verdict finding her guilty of somethmg.” 

“But,” said Della Street, “she won’t have anything more 
to do with you. She’ll get another lawyer now, and she’s 
confessed How are you going to get away from that con- 
fession? She repeated the confession to the police and 
signed it” 

“I don’t have to get away from it You’ve got to con- 
vict them beyond a reasonable doubt If a jury has a 
reasonable doubt, it can’t convict I can get her free yet 
She scowled at him. 

“Why couldn’t you have let Paul Drake tip off the police 
to ask her certain questions?” she said. “Why did you 
have to tell them?” 

“Because she’d have lied her way out of any questions 
the pohce could have asked. She’s clever, that woman. 
She wanted me to help her, but she figured that she’d 
throw me to the wolves any time the pack got too close. 
“So you threw her instead?” 

“If you want to put it that way, yes,” Mason admitted, 
and took his hand from her shoulder. 

She got up and walked toward the outer ofi&ce. 

“Carl GnfiSn is out there,” she said, “and Arthur At- 
wood, his lawyer.” 

“Send them in,” Mason told her in a flat, dispirited 
tone of voice 

She opened the door to the outer office, held it open and 
beckoned to the two men. 

Carl Gnffin’s face showed traces of his dissipation, but 
he was perfectly poised, very suave, and very much of the 
gentleman. He bowed his apologies to Della Street for 
wal kin g m. front of her as he passed through the door, 
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smiled courteously and meaningjessly at Perry Mason, as 
he said, “Good afternoon.” 

Arthur Atwood was a man in his late forties, with a 
face that needed sunhght. His eyes were spariding, but 
shifty IBs head was bald from the forehead to the top 
where a frmge of hair ran aroimd and down to his cars, 
makmg a fuzzy halo for the back of the head. His lips 
were twisted mto a perpetual, professional smile, which 
was utterly meamn^ess The face had taken on Imes from 
that smile, deep cahpers running from the nose to the 
comers of the mouth, with crow’s-feet radiating out from 
the eyes He was a man who was hard to judge, except in 
one thmg — he was a dangerous antagonist. 

Perry Mason mdicated chairs and Delia Street closed 
the door. 

Carl GnEBn started talking “You will pardon me, Mr. 
Mason, if I seemed to have misunderstood your motives 
m this case earher m the game. I imderstand that it was 
your clever detective work which is largely responsible for 
the confession of Mrs Belter.” 

Arthur Atwood mterposed affably, “Just leave the talk- 
ing to me if you will, CarL” 

Gnfifin smiled suavely, bowed toward his counsel 
Arthur Atwood hitched a chair up to the desk, sat down, 
looked at Perry Mason “All n^t, counselor, we xmder- 
stand each other, I take it.” 

‘Tm not certam that we do,” said Mason. 

Atwood’s hps twisted m his perpetual smile, but his 
sparkhng eyes showed no trace of humor. 

‘You’re the attorney of record,” he said, “for Eva 
Belter’s contest to the probate of the will Also for her m 
her apphcabon for letters as special administratrix. It would 
simplify matters very much if you would dismiss both the 
contest, and the apphcabon — without prejudice, of course ” 
“Whom would it simplify matters for?” Mason asked. 
Atwood waved his hand m the direcbon of his chent. 
“Mr. GnfiBn, of course.” 
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‘Tm. not representing Griffin,’’ Mason answered curtly. 
Atwood’s eyes now joined in the smile of his hps. 
“That, of course, is true,” he said, “at the present time. 
However, I may state candidly, that my chent has become 
very much impressed with the rare abihty which you have 
shown m this matter and with the spirit of fairness which 
has characterized you throughout It is, of course, a pam- 
ful and embarrassing combination of circumstances all 
around It comes very much as a shock to my client. 
However, there can now be no question as to what hap- 
pened, and my chent, in carrymg on the busmess of the 
estate, will require plenty of competent counsel, if you 
understand what I mean.” 

“Exactly what do you mean?” Mason asked 
Atwood sighed 

“Well,” he said, “d I must speak frankly, or I might 
say, crudely, masmuch as we are all here together, just 
the three of us, it is quite possible that my chent will find 
that the operation of the publication. Spicy Bits, is some- 
thmg which- will require very specialized attention- I, of 
course, will be busy representmg the balance of the estate, 
and he had suggested to me that he rmght hke to secure 
the services of some competent attorney to adidse him, 
particularly with reference to the pubhcation. In fact, to 
take over the pubhcation during the period that the estate 
is m probate ” 

Atwood ceased speakmg, and -gazed significantly, with 
his beady, ghttermg eyes, at Perry Mason. Then, as Mason 
said nothing, he went on, “The matter would call for some 
expenditure of time You would be weh compensated, 
very well compensated, mdeed ” 

Mason was blunt “AH right,” he said “Why mince 
matters? What you want me to do is to dismiss the contest 
all the way along the Ime and leave Griffin m the saddle 
He’ll see that I make some money out of it. Is that the 
proposition?” 

Atwood pursed his hps 
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“Really, counselor, I would hesitate to commit myself 
upon so blunt an expression of policy, but, if you will 
thmic over the statement that I made, I think you wih find 
that It keeps wi thin the bounds of professional ethics, and 
yet IS sufficiently comprehensive to cover the case.” 

“To hell with all that hooey,” Perry Mason said. “I 
want a plain understanding. I’ll talk plainly even if you 
won’t You and I are on opposite sides of this fence. 
You’re representmg Gnffin, and trymg to get control of the 
estate, and keep control of it Pm representmg Mrs. Bel- 
ter, and Tm gomg to throw that wiU out of court It’s a 
forgery, and you know it” 

Atwood’s hps contmued to smile, but his eyes were cold 
and hard. 

“You can’t get away with that,” he said. “It doesn’t 
make any difference whether the will’s a forgery or not 
She destroyed the onginal \wlL She admits that m her con- 
fession. We can prove the contents of that destroyed will, 
and take under it” 

“All nght,” said Mason, “that’s a lawsuit You think 
you can. I think you can’t” 

“Moreover,” said Atwood, “she can’t take any of the 
property because she murdered him. It’s against the pohcy 
of the law for a person to inherit property from one he or 
she has murdered regardless of any wall or other instru- 
ment” 

Mason said nothing. 

Atwood exchanged Ranees with his chent 
“Do you question that?” he asked of Mason 
"Hell, yes,” said Mason, “but Tm not gomg to argue it 
With you here Til do my argumg when I get m front of a 
jury Don’t think I was bom. yesterday. I know what you 
want You want to be assured of convicting Eva Belter of 
first degree murder. You think I can help you show pre- 
meditation by givmg proof of a motive If you can convict 
her of first de^ee murder she can’t take any of the prop- 
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erty. That’s the law, a murderer can’t inherit. But if shes 
not convicted of murder, even if she should be convicted 
of manslaughter, she could still inherit. You’re after the 
property and you want to bnbe me. It won’t worla” 

“If you persist in this course, counselor, you may fine 
yourself in front of a jury.” 

“All right,” said Mason, “what’s the English translation 

of that, a threat?” 

“You can’t keep us out of the saddle,” said Atwood. 
“And when we get in the saddle, we will have several 
important decisions to make. Some of them may afiect 
your activities ” 

Perry Mason got to his feet ^ „ 

“I don’t like this business of talking around in circles, 
he said. “I come out and say what I have to say.” 

“Well,” said Atwood, still speaking suavely, “exactly 
what do you have to say?” 

“Nol” snapped Mason, explosively. 

Carl GrifBn coughed apologetically. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “perhaps I might say something 
which would simplify the situation.” 

‘TSTo,” said Atwood, ‘Tm doing the talking.” 

Griffin, smiled at Mason. 

“No hard feelings, counselor,” he said, “it’s a matter of 
business.” 

*‘Please,” said Atwood, his eyes staring steadily at his 
client 

"Oh, all right,” said Gnffin. 

Mason motioned toward the door. “WeU, gentlemen, I 
guess the conference is over.” 

Atwood tried again. “If you could only see your way 
clear to dismissmg the appheations, counselor, it would 
save tune As it is, you must admit that we have a perfect 
case, but we didn’t like the time and expense necessary to 
present it” 

Mason stared at him stonily. “Listen,” he said, “you 
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may t hmV you’ve got a perfect case, but ngbt now Vm m 
the saddle, and Pm going to stay in the saddle ” 

Atwood lost his temper “You’re not m the saddle 
firmly enou^ to stay twenty-four hoursl” 

“You think not?” 

“Permit me to remind you, counselor,” Atwood re- 
marked, “that you might be considered an accessory to 
the murder The pohce would doubtless be gmded by our 
Wishes m the matter, smce my chent is now the legal heir,” 
Mason moved over toward him. “Any tune I need you 
to remmd me of where I stand, Atwood, I’H call you up.” 

“All right,” said Atwood, “if you want to be disagree- 
able about it, we’d play that kind of a game.” 

“That’s fine,” Mason told him, “I do want to be dis- 
agreeable about it.” 

Atwood signaled to his client, and both men walked to 
the door. 

Atwood strode through it unhesitatingly, but Carl Grif- 
fin paused with his hands on the knob, acting very much 
as thou^ he had somethmg he wanted to say 
Mason’s manner, however, was not encouragmg Gnffin 
shrugged his shoulders and followed his attorney out of the 
office. 

When they had gone, Della Street came in, 

“Did you reach some kind of an agreement with them?” 
she ask^ 

He shook his head 

“Can’t they beat us?” she adced, avoidmg his eyes 
He seemed to have aged ten years. “Listen, Della, Tm 
fightmg for time If they’d given me a httle time, and some 
elbow room, Td have worked this situation out all right. 
But that woman had to go and drag me mto it m order to 
get herself out. That left me with only one alternative — ^to 
get her m so that I could be on the outside, where I 
could do some good.” 

“You don’t need to explain, chief,” she told him ‘Tm 
sorry of I seemed to cnticizc you. It was ail so unexpected, 
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and so totally unlike you, tliat it surprised me. That was 
all Please forget it ” But her eyes stiU avoided his. 

“Sure,” he said. “Pm going down to Paul Drake’s ofBcc. 
You can reach me there if it’s anything important, but 
don’t tell anybody v/hcre I am.” 
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Paul Drake sat at a battered desk m a cubbyhole 
of an ofi&ce and grinned across at Perry Mason. 

“Pretty clever work,” he said. “Did you have that up 
your sleeve all the time, or did you just pull it on her 
when the going got rough?” 

Mason’s eyes were heavy. “Fve had an idea what hap- 
pened, but getting an idea and getting proof are two dif- 
ferent things Now Fve got to save her.” 

“Forget it,” said Drake. “In the first place she isn’t 
worth It, and in the second place, you can’t. Her only 
chance is self-defense and that won’t work because she 
admits he was across the room from her when she shot. 

“No,” said Mason. “She’s a chent. I stay by my cheats. 
She forced my hand, and I had to make the play I did. 
Otherwise, we’d both have been in a mess ” 

“I wouldn’t give her any consideration whatever,” Drake- 
said. “She’s just a two-timing httle tart that saw a chance 
to marry money, did it, and has been givmg everybody 
the double-cross ever smee You can talk all you want to 
about your duty to a chent, but when the chent starts 
framing a murder rap on you, that’s different.” 
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Mason, surveyed the detective vTith hea^ e^es. Th 
neither here nor there. Vm going to save her. 

“Srtl^sto^it,” said Perry Mason. “She isn’t guilty 
of anything until she’s convicted.” 

“She confessed,” said Drake 

“That doesn’t make any difference. The co^essK^ ^ 
evidence that can he used in the case against er, a 


“Well,” said Drake, “what’s a iury going to do? You’d 
have to save her on the ground of insanity or self-defens^^ 

And she hates your guts She’ll get another lawyer 

“That’s ]ust the point,” said Mason. “There mi^t he 
any one of several different methods now. Tm talking 
about results I want you to get everythmg you can on 
that Veitch family from the present time, back to the year 
One” 

‘You mean the housekeeper?” asked Drake. 

“I mean the housekeeper and the daughter. The whole 
family ” 

“You stiff tliinV that housekeeper is keeping something 
back?” 

“I know it.” 

“Okay, FU turn the men loose on the housekeeper. 
How did that Georgia stuff suit you?” 

“SwelL” 

“What do you want me to find out about the house- 
keeper?” 

“Everythmg you can And about the dau^ter too. 

Don’t overlook a smgle het.” 

“Listen,” said Drake. “Have you got somethmg up your 

sleeve, Perry?” 

‘Tm gomg to get her out.” 

“Do you know how you’re gomg to do it?” 

‘Tve got an idea If I hadn’t had an idea how I could 

get her out, I wouldn’t have got her m, m the first place.’ 
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“Not even when ‘^hc tried to put n murder rap on yon? 
a'^ked Drake, cunoir4>. 

“Not even v.hcn she tried to pul a murder ntp on me, 
said Mason, dofpedly. 

“You sure ..LS hell do stick up for your clients,*’ said 
Drake ^ 

“J v.ish I could convince some odicr people of that, 
the lawyer said, wearily. 

Drake loot cd at him sharply. Perry Mason went on, 
“That’s my creed in life, Paul I’m a law>'cr. I take people 
who arc m trouble, and I try to get them out of Rouble. 
I'm not presenting the people’s side of the ease, I m only 
presenting the defendant’s side The Distnet Attorney rep- 
resents the people, and he makes the strongest kind of a 
ease he can It’s ray duty to make the strongest kind of a 
ease I can on the other side, and then it’s up to the jury 
to decide That’s the way we get justice If the Distnc 
Attorney would be fair, then I could be fair. But the Dis- 
tnet Attorney uses everything he can m order to get a 
conviction I use everything I can m order to get au 
acquittal It’s like two teams playing football. One o 
them tncs to go m one direction just as hard as it can, 
and the other tncs to go m the other direction just as 
hard as it can. 

“It’s sort of an obsession with me to do the best I can 
for a chent My clients are entitled to the best I can do 
for them It’s not ray job to determine whether or not they 
are guilty That’s for the jury to determine ’’ 

“Are you gomg to try and prove this woman was 
crazy?” the detective asked. 

Mason shrugged his shoulders “I’m gomg to keep a 
jmy from convictmg her,” he said 

“You’ll never get away from that confession,” said 
Drake “It shows murder.” 

“Confession or no confession, they can’t prove her 
guilty of an5dhmg, until the jury says she’s guilty ” 
Drake shrugged expressive shoulders, and said, “Oh, 
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well, there’s no use of our arguing about it. TH turn 
men loose on the Veitches, and get all the dope for 
you.” 

"I don’t suppose I need to tell you,” said M^on, “that 
minutes are precious All that Tve been fitting for 
the way along is time enough to get the evidence I wanL 
You’ve got to work fast. It’s a matter of time, that s all. 

Perry Mason went back to his office The pufis under 
the eyes, which came from fatigue, were more pronounced, 
but his eyes were steady and hard. 

He opened the door of his office Della Street was at 
the typewriter. She ^anced up, then looked back at her 
work. 

Mason slammed the door shut behind him, walked 
over to her “For God’s sake, Della,” he pleaded, “won’t 
you have confidence in me?” 

She flashed him a swiEt glance 

“Of course I’ve got confidence in you.” 

“No, you haven’t” 

“Pm surprised and a little confused, that’s all,” she 
said. 

He stood surveyring her, moody-eyed, hopeless 
“Ah nght” he said, at length “You get the State 
Bureau of Vital Statistics on the telephone, and stay 
on the telephone until you get the information you want 
Get somebody at the head of the department if you can 
Never mmd what it costs We want the information, and 
we want it right now. We want to know whether or not 
Norma Veitch was ever married My best guess is that 
she was And we want to know if there’s been a divorce.” 
Della Street stared at him. 

“What’s that got to do with the murder case?” 

“Never mind,” he said. “Veitch is probably her real 
name That is, it’s her mother’s name, and it would be 
the name that was on the marriage hcense as the name 
of the hnde when she was married. Of course, she might 
not have been married, and she mig h t not have been 
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married in this state. But there’s somctliing funny 
the whole set up And there’s something m hcr^ past tnai 
she’s holdmg back I want to know what it is ’ 

“You don’t think Norma Veitch was mixed up m 
in any way, do you?” Della Street asked. 

Mason’s eyes were cold, his face determmed. 

“All I’ve got to do IS to raise a reasonable douD 
the mmds of the jury,” he told her. “Don’t ^forget 
Get on the telephone and get that information.’ 

He walked into his inner office and closed the • 
He started pacmg back and forth, his thumbs 
m the armholes of his vest, his head bowed m 


centrationu , ^ 

He was still pacing the floor, half an hour a e , 

Della Street opened the door. 

“You were n^t,” she said. 

“How?” 

“She was mamed I got the dope from tl^ 
of Vital Statistics She was mamed six months ag 
a man named Harry Lonng There’s no recor 

divorce” . , 

Perry Mason gamed the door with three quick stn > 
pushed It impatiently to one side, strode across the on 
office, and went at almost a run down the corn or 
the staus He took the staus down to the floor , 

Paul Drake had his office and banged on the exit door 
Drake’s office with irhpatient fists. 

Paul Drake opened the door. 

“Hell, it’s you! Don’t you ever stay in your office 
seechents?” 

“Listen,” Mason told him, “I’ve got a break. Norm 
Veitch was married!” 

“What of It?” asked Drake ^ 


“She’s engaged to Carl Gnffin.” 

“Well, couldn’t she have gotten a divorce?” 

“No There’s no divorce There wasn’t tune for a 
divorce. The marriage was only six months ago.” 
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“Okay” said Drake. “What do you w^t? 

“I wmt you to find her husband. His name s ^ 

Lormg I want to find out when they 
And rm particularly anxious to find o on 

ever knew Carl GriJBBn before she came o ,,wd 

her visit In other words, I want to know ^ 

ever visited her mother while her mothCT was 
at Belter’s place, before the date of this last visit 

The detective whistled. . 

“By Godl” he said. “I believe you’re gomg to set P 
a defense of emotional insanity, and the unwn en 

for Eva Belter.” ^ „ 

“Will you get busy on that thing ri^t away? 

‘T can have it for you inside of half an hour e 
anywheres in the city,” said Drake. 

“The sooner the quicker. PH be waiting in the otnce. 

He wait back to his own office, walked past e 

Street without a word. terror 

She stopped him as he was entering his office. 

tison Burke telephoned.” 

Mason raised his eyebrows. 

“Where IS he?” , 

“He wouldn’t say. He said he was going to can latCT. 

He wouldn’t even leave me a telephone number. 

“Presume he’s read about the new development, m 
the extras,” said Mason, „ 

“He didn’t say. Just said that he’d call later. 

The telephone rang. 

She motioned toward the inner office. 

“This is probably the caU,” she said. 

Mason went mto the inner office. 

He heard Della Street say, "Just a 
Burke,” and then as he took down the receiver, Burke b 

voice ottthc wire: 

“Hcllo, Burke.” he said. ^ 

Burke’s voice was stiU impressively resonant, but fficre 
was an over-tone ol panic in it. Every once maw i 
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seemed that his voice would climb to the hi^ ^ 

crack, but he always managed to get it back after just 
the one break* . 

“Listen,” he said, “this is awful. Tve just read 
papers.” , 

Mason said, “It’s not so bad. You’re out of ihQ 
case. You can pose as a friend of the family on 
other. It isn’t going to be pleasant, but it isn’t like bouig 
held for murder.” ^ ^ 

“But they’ll use it against me in my campaign. 

“Use what?” Mason inquired. 

“My friendship with this woman.” 

“7 can’t help that,” Mason told him, “but Tm worlong 
on an out for you. The District Attorney isn’t gomg 
let your name get mixed into the case unless he has 
show a motive at the trial.” 

Burke’s voice became more orotund. ^ - 

“That,” he said, “was what I wanted to discuss w 
you. The District Attorney is very fair. Unless there s 
trial my name won’t be dragged into it Now you nugn 
IBbs: things so there wouldn’t be a triaL” 

“How?” Mason asked. j 

‘You could persuade her to plead guilty to 
degree murder. You’re still acting as her attorney. T 
District Attorney would let you see her — on that under- 
standmg Tve talked with him.” 

Mason snapped a swift r^ly. “Nothing doing!” he 
said. ‘Tm going to try to protect your mterests, but TU 
do it my way. You keep under cover for a while.” 

“There’d be a nice fee,” said Harrison Burke in s 
suave, oily voice, “five thousand in cash. Perhaps we 
could even make it a little more . . .” 

Perry Mason slammed the receiver back on its hook. 
The lawyer resumed his padng of the floor. Fifteen 
or twenty minutes later the telephone rang 

Mason took down the receiver and heard Paul Drake’s 
voice. “I think we’ve got your man located. There’s a 
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man named Harry Loring who is at J 

meals His wife left him about a week ago and 
to have gone to hve with her mother. Do 
■‘You bet we want him,” Mason smd, an 
him qnickl Can you go out there with me? TU probably 

^antamtness.” t. ^ xmn 

“Okay,” Drake said. “Fve got a car here ii y 

hav^’t” „ 

“We’ll take two cars. We may need them. 
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Harry Loring was a thin, nervous individual, 
a habit of blinkmg his eyes rapidly, and moistening ms 
hps nervously with the tip of his tongue. ^ ^ 

trunk which was strapped and diook his head ^ 

“No ” he said, “you’ve got the wrong party. Tm not 

Drake looked at Perry Mason. Mason gave a f^ 
shrug to his shoulders, which Drake interpre 

signal to him to do the talking. . 

“Did you ever know a Norma VeitchT he ask^ 

“Never,” said Lormg, darting his tongue to his lip . 

“You’re moving out?” asked Drake 

“Yes,” Lormg said. "I can’t keep on with the rent 


here ” 

“Never been married, cb?” 
“No, Pm a bachelor.” 
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“Where are you moving?” 

‘Tm sure I don’t know — ^yct*” _ . 

Loring looked from face to face with his eyes o 
ing. 

“Are you gentlemen ofHccrs?” he asked. 

“Never mmd about us/’ said Drake. “Were t 
about you.” 

Loring said, “Yes, sir,” and lapsed into silence. 

Drake flashed Mason another glance. ^ Timte 

“Packing up rather suddenly, aren’t you? D 

went on. rrhpre 

Loring shrugged. “I don’t know as it’s sudden. 

isn’t much to pack.” .. 

“Now listen,” Drake said, “there’s no use for yo^ 
try to string us along, because we can check up ^ 
and find out the facts. You say you have never 
married. It that right?” ^ 

“Yes, sir. Pm a bachelor, just like I told you. 

“Okay, Now the neighbors say you were . 

There was a woman here who lived in the apartm 
with you, as your wife, up until about a week . 

Loringfs eyes blinked rapidly. He shifted his pos 
on the trunk, nervously. 

‘T wasn’t married to her,” he said. 

“How long have you known her?” ^ 

“About two weeks. She was a waitress at a restaurant 
**Wbat restaurant?” 

*Tve forgotten the name.” 

“What was her name?” 

“She went under the name of Mrs Loring.” 

‘T know that What was her real name?” 

Ixtting paused and darted his tongue to his hps. His 
eyes fidgeted uncer t a inl y about the room. 

“Jones,” he said, “Mary Jones.” 

Drake laughed sarcastically. 

Loring said nothing. 

“Where is she now?” asked Drake, suddenly. 
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“I don’t know. She left me. I think she went away 
with somebody else. We had a fi^t.” 

“What was the fi^t abont?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. It was just a fi^t.” 

Drake looked over at Mason once more. 

Mason stepped forward and took the conversational 

lead, 

“Do you read the papers?” he said. 

“Once m a while,” said'Lormg, “not very often. 
Sometimes I look at the headlines. Tm not very much 
interested m newspapers.” 

Mason reached to his inside pocket, and took out 
some of the chppmgs from the moimng newspaper. He 
unfolded one which showed a picture of Norma Veitch. 

“Is that the woman that was here with you?” he 
asked. 

Lormg barely gjanced at the photograph, but he shook 
Ins head emphatically. 

“No,” he said, “that wasn’t the woman.” 

‘'You haven’t even looked at the picture yet. You’d 
better look at it before you get too positive in your 
denials.” 

He thrust the picture in front of Loring^s eyes Loring 
took the clippmg and studied the picture for some ten 
or fifteen seconds 

"No,” he said, “that isn’t the woman.” 

“Took you quite a while this time to make up your 
mmd, didn’t it?” Mason pomted out. 

Lormg said nothmg 

Mason, suddenly turned and nodded to Drake. 

“Ail nght,” he said to Lormg, “if that’s the^ attitude 
you want to take, you’ll have to take your medicine. You 
can’t expect us to protect you if you’re going to he to 
us.” 

“Fm not lyvag ” 

“Come on, Drake. Let’s go,” Mason said, grimly. 

The tv,o men walked from the apartment, and closed 
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the door behind tlicm. In the corridor, Drake wi<3. 

“What do you make of him?’' 

“He’s a rat or he’d have tried the stunt of becomi^ 
indignant, and ;iskjng us what the hell vre meant 7 
inquirmg into his business. He looked to me as 
he'd been on the dodge sometime in his hfe, and e 
afraid of the law. He’s used to being bulbed by 

tives ’’ - j TV tra. 

“About the way Tve got him sized up,” said Dr 

“What arc we going to do?” , 

“WeU,” said Mason, “we can take this picture and ^ 
if we can find some of the neighbors in the apartm 

who can identify her.” - 

“The newspaper picture isn’t so very good. I won 
if we can’t get a photograph,” Drake said. ^ 

“We’re working against time,” Mason reminded 
“Something may break on this thmg almost any mm 
and I want to keep ahead of the game.” . , 

“We didn’t get very rough with him,” Drake pom 
out “He’s the kmd of a man who would cave in if 
went after him, hammer and tongs.” . 

“Sure,” said Mason. “We’fi do that when we get back 
I want to get a little more dope on him if I 
think he’ll turn yeUow as soon as we put a httle pres- 
sure on him.” 

Steps sounded on the stairs. 

“Wait a minute,” said Drake, "this looks like some- 
body coming.” 

A thick-set man, with heavy shoulders, plodded 
patiently up the stairs and mto the corridor. His clothes 
were shmy, and his cuffs were frayed. Yet there was an 
air of determination about him. 

“Process server,” whispered Mason to Drake. 

The man came toward them. His manner was that 
of one who had, at one time, been a peace officer, and 
still retamed something of the bearmg of an officer. 
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He looked at the two meii and said, “Are either of 
you Harry Lonng?” 

Mason promptly stepped forward. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘Tm Lormg ” 

The man reached in his pocket. 

“I guess,” he said, “you know what this is about. I 
have here a summons and a copy of a complaint, and 
copy of summons m the case of Norma Lorang versus 
Harry Lormg. I hereby show you the origmal sum- 
mons, and dehver to you a copy of the summons and 
the complamt.” 

He smiled wanly. 

“I guess you know what it’s all about I understood 
it was a case that wasn’t gomg to be contested and you 
were expectmg me ” 

Mason took the papers. 

“Sure,” he said, “that’s all 

“No hard feelmgs,” said the process server, 

“No hard feelmgs,” said Mason. 

The process server tamed, made a notation on the 
back of the ongmal summons m pencil, and walked 
slowly and methodically to the stairs. As he went down. 
Mason turned to Drake and grmned. 

“A break,” he said. 

The two men unfolded the copy of the complaint. 

“It’s an action for an annulment instead of a divorce,” 
said Mason 

They read down the allegations of the complaint. 
“That’s the date of the mamage, all right,” said Mason. 
“Let’s go back ” 

They pounded on the panels of the door to the ^ait- 
ment 

Lonng’s voice sounded from the inside, 

“Who IS it?” he asked 

“Papers to be served on you,” said Mason. 

Lonng opened the door and recoded as he saw the 
two men standing there 
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“You!” he exclaimed. “I thou^t you’d gone.” 

Mason pushed his shoulder agamst the door, an 
walked mto the apartment. Drake followed him. 

Mason held out the papers which he had taken froni 

the process server. . , 

“Listen,” he -said. “There’s something funny. We nan 
these papers to serve on you, and understood that yon 
knew all about it. But before we could serve them, vre 
had to make certam that we were servmg the right party* 
so we asked you the questions about your marnage* 
and ...” - 

Lormg said, eagerly, “Oh, thafs it, is it? Why 
you say so? Sure, that’s what I was waitmg for. 
told me to wait here until the papers came, and men o 
get out just as soon as they were served on me. 

Mason gave an exclamation of disgust 
the hell didn’t you say so instead of puttmg us to all 
trouble? Your name is Harry Lormg, and you m^ 
Norma Veitch on the date mentioned in this comp 
Is that nght?” , 

Loring leaned forward to look at the date mention 
in the complamt 

Mason mdicated it with ids right forefinger. 

Loring nodded his head “That’s nght” , 

“And you separated on this date. It that right?” sai 
Mason, moving his forefinger down to the next date. 

“That’s nght” 

“AH nght” said Mason; “this complaint says that at 
the time you were mamed, you had another wife hvmg, 
from whom you had not been divorced, and that there- 
fore the mamage was illegal, and that the plaintiff wants 
to have the mamage annulled.” 

Again Lormg nodded. 

“Now listen,” said Mason, “that’s not ri^t is it?” 

Lormg nodded 

“Yes, sir,” he said, “that’s the ground she’s getting 
the mamage set aside on. That’s nght,” 
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Mason asked, “Is it true?” 

“Of course it’s true.” r -u- « 

“Then it becomes my duty to arrest you for bigamy. 

Lorin^s face blanched . 

“He said there wouldn’t be any trouble,” said Lormg. 
‘'Who said that?” asked Mason. 

“The lawyer that called on me. Nonna’s lawyer. 

“Just stringing you along,” Mason declared, so th^ 
diey can get the marriage set aside and Norma could 
marry this fellow who’s hen to a couple of milhon dol- 
lars ” 

“That’s what they said, but they said there wouldnt 
be any trouble, that it was just a formahty.” 

“Formahty be damnedl” Mason told him. “Don t you 
know there’s a law against bigamy?” 

“But I wasn’t guilty of bigamyl” protested Loring. 

“Oh, yes, you were,” said Mason. “Here it is set 
forth in black and white, over the signature of the law- 
yer, and the oath of Norma. It says n^t here that 
you had another wife hving at the time of the marriage, 
and that you were never divorced from her. Therefore, 
we’ve got to ask you to go to Pohce Headquarters, with 
us Tm afr^iid you’ve got m serious trouble over this 
thmg” 

Lonng become nervous. 

“It isn’t true,” he said, finally. 

“How do you mean it isn’t true?” 

“I mean that it isn’t true I mean I was never marned 
before. Norma knows thatl The lawyer knows ^atl I 
talked with them and they said that they couldnt wait 
to get a divorce, because that would take a long time, 
but that Norma had a chance to marry this man and 
that I would get a piece of change out of it if I let 
Norma go ahead and file this action. Then I was to 
file some kind of an answer m which I admitted that I 
had had another wife hving, but clauncd that I thought 
that I was divorced at the time of the mar riage. They 
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said that that wotild keep me an the clear, but it w _ 
fix thmgs so she could get the marriage 2^ , 

lawyer had an answer of that kind already fix P> 

I signed it He’s going to file it tomorrow. ^ 

“And then rush the annulment through, eh? 

Mason. 

Loring nodded. j Ue 

“Well,” said Mason, “it doesn’t evCT pay to try 

to people who are trying to get the fa^ ^ all this 
didn’t you tell me that m the first place and save 

trouble?” 

“The lawyer told me not to,” smd Loring. -igte 

“Well, he was crazy,” Mason said, “weve got 
a report on the thing. So you’d better give ^ 
statement to that effect, and then we can turn 1 
we make our report” 

Loring hesitated. rinwn to 

“Or else,” suggested Mason, “you can come on 

Headquarters and explam it down there. 

Lormg said, “No, no. TU ^ve you the stotemenL 
“Okay,” Mason said, and took a notebook an »> ije 
pen from his pocket “Sit down there on *e 
said, “and write out the statement Make it comp ^ 
the way along the hne Say that you never had ^ 
wife, that the lawyer explained to you that he w ^ 
Norma to get a quick annulment, and that he fixed 1 
that you were to say you had another wife living so 
Norma could marry this chap that’s going to inhent 
fortune ” 

“That won’t get me in any trouble then?” , 

“That’s the only way you can keep out of trouble, sai 
Mason. “There’s no use of my explaining it to you, bu 
you almost got yourself in a pretty senous mess Its a 
good thmg you came clean with us We were just planning 
to take you down to Headquarters ” 

Lormg sighed “All right,” he said, and took the foun- 
tain pern He sat down and began a labonous scrawl. Ma- 
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son stood and watched him, feet planted wide apa^ y 
steady and patient Drake grinned and lit a cigare 
It took Lormg five mmutes to make the statement. 
Then he passed it over to Mason. “Will this do ah 
he asked. ‘Tm not much good at this sort of stnlL 
Mason took the statement and read it 
“That’s fine,” he said, “sign it” 

Lormg signed it , 

“M n^t” said Mason. “Now the lawyer wanted yon 


to get out of here, didn’t he?” 

“Yes He gave me money and told me that I mnstn e 
here. He didn’t want me to be where 1 could be mter 

viewed if anybody should try to find me.” 

“That’s fine,” Mason told him. “Do you know where 

you are gomg?” ^ . 

“Some hotel,” smd Loring. “It didn’t make any mt- 

ieience which hotel” , 

“Okay,” Drake said. “Yon come along with ns, 
we’ll get you a room You’d better get it under some othw 
name so that you won’t be bothered m case anybo y 
should try to look you up. But you’ve got to k^p ui 
touch with us Otherwise there mi^t be some trouble We 
may have to ask you to verify this written statement m 
the presence of some witness.” 

Lormg nodded. „ 

“The lawyer should have told me about you frdlows, 
he said. “He might have got me mto an awfuljness ^ 

“He certainly should have,” Mason agreed. “You nugit 
have been on your way to Police Headquarters y 
time, and it wouldn’t have gone easy with you, once you d 
£0l Uicrc/* 

“Did Honna come up here with the lawyer?” Drake 

asked. _ . j ... 

“No ” said Loring, “her mother came first. And then 

the lavyer came ” 

“You didn’t sec Norma?” 


“No, just her mother.” 
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“All right,” Mason told him. “You come with us, ^ 
we’ll take you to the hotel we want you to stay a^ ^ 
get you a room. You’d better go under the name of tiany 

LeGrande.” 

“How about the baggage?” asked Loring. 

“We’U take care of the baggage. We’ll 
man after it The hotel porter will take care of e^er^S 
for you. All you’ve got to do is to go over toe^ 
got a car waitmg, and you’d better go over 


now. 


>w. . ic a 

Loring wet his hps. “Beheve me, gf^tleme^ s 

rehef I was nervous, sitting there waiting ^ if 

come with the papers. I got to wondenng 
that lawyer knew everything he was 

“He was all right,” Mason commented, but h ) ^ ^ 

got to teU you a couple of things. He probab y 

hurry, and excited.” ,, 

“Yes,” Lormg admitted, “he seemed excited an 

They took hun down to the car, and 
go to the Hotel lUpley, Drake. It’s convemently loca 

E>rake said, “Yeah, I xmderstand.” ^ Tufason 

They drove m silence to the Hotel Ripley, w oched 

was remstered under the name of Johnson. He * 

the clerk and said, “This is Mr LeGrande from 
my home town. He wants to get a room here lor 
days. I wonder if you can give him one on the same 

that I have?” ifl 

The clerk consulted a card mdex. “Let s see. r o 

518, Mr. Johnson?” 

“That’s right,” Mason said, 

“I can give him 522 ” 

“That’ll be 6ne, and there’s some baggage to take cai 
of I’ll speak to the porter about it.” 

Tliey went up to the room with Loring. 

“Okay,” Mason said to Loring “Now you stay right 
here and don’t go out. Be where you can answer the tclc- 
ohonc if wc should give you a nng. Wc’vc got to make a 
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report to Headquarters. Then it may be that they’ll want 
to ask you a couple more questions But it’s going to be 
all right now that we’ve got your written statement. You re 
in the clear.” 

“That’s fine ” Loring said. ‘TU do just what you say. 

The lawyer said to communicate with him as soon as I 
got located. Should I do that?” 

“No,” said Mason, “that’s not necessary, because you’ve 
commumcated with us Don’t commumcate with anybody. 

Just stay n^t here and wait until you hear from us You 
can’t do anything until after we’ve reported to Headquar- 
ters” 

“AH n^t,” agreed Lormg, “whatever you say.” 

They went out of the room and closed the door. 

Drake turned to Mason and grinned. 

“Boy, what a breakl” he said. “What do we do now?” 
Mason strode toward the elevator. 

“Now we puU a grandstand,” he said. 

“Let her go,” Drake told him. 

Mason stopped m the lobby and called Pohce Head- 
quarters He asked for Sidney Drumm m the Detective 
Bureau. After a mmute or two, he heard Drumm’s voice 
on the wue. 

“Drumm,” he said, “this is Mason. Tve got another 
development in that Belter case, but Tve got to have some 
cooperation on it. I gave you a break on the arrest of the 
Woman, and I want you to give me a break now.” 

Dru mm laughed. “I don’t know whether you gave it to 
me or not, I walked in on it, and you came throu^ to 
save your own bacon.” 

“Well, there’s no use arguing about it,” Mason said. 
“I gave you the dope, and you got the credit.” 

“Okay,” said Drumm, “what do you want?” 

“Round up Sergeant HoSman and meet me at the foot 
of Elmwood Drive I want to go up to Belter’s house with 
you. I tViinV I can show you something there.” 
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“I don’t know as I can get the Sergeant He may have 
left already,” Dnimm protested, “It’s late ’’ i 

“If he’s left round hun up,” Mason told him. 

want you to have Eva Belter out toe.” 

“Gee,” said Drumm, “that’s a big order. If we 

out now, it’U attract attention. ■KAocr.fl “Bring 

“It won’t f you sneak her out ” 
along as many men as you want only 

noise about it +1110 things** 

“I don’t know how the Sergeant w^ look a ^ 

Drumm protested, “but I don’t think there s 

“Well,” Mason said, “do the best you cam e 
brmg Eva Belter, get him to come himself.^ 
have her toe, but Fve got to have you W 
“Okay,” said Drumm. “BU meet you at & 
hilt unless something goes wrong. I can get 

won’t do. You find out first whe 4 « « 
you can make the arrangements, and then wait 
call you back m about five mmutes If ^se 

meet you at the foot of the hill If you can t the 

gomg on a wdd-goose chase.” 

“Okay, five mmutes, then, ’ Drumm said, an 
Drake looked at Mason. “You’re bitmg off a pretty 

mouthful there, guy.” 

“That’s aU nght I can chew it” 

“Do you know what you’re domg?” 

“IthmkIdo” 

“If you’re trymg to work up a defense for the jan , 
would be a whole lot better to work it up without 
pohce being there so that you could spnng it on them 

^ ^‘‘T^ isn’t that kmd of a defense,” said Mason. “I want 

the pohce there 

Drake shrugged his shoulders. 

“It’s vour funeral,” he said. 
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Mason nodded, walked over to the cigar counter, and 
bought some cigarettes. He waited five minutes, and then 
called Drumm. 

thumm said, ‘Tve got Bill Ho ffman sold on the idea. 
Mason, but he won’t take Eva Belter out there. He’s afraid 
you’re laymg a trap for him. There are two dozen report- 
ers hangmg around the and we couldn’t move hear 
any place without havmg that bunch traihng along. Hoff- 
man’s afraid you might get him out there, and pull a fast 
one that the newspapers could play up, and he’d be in a 
sw^t spot But he’s w illing to go himseff.” 

Okay,” Mason said, “that may work out just as well. 
Meet me out at the foot of Elmwood Drive. We’E be wait- 
mg^there m a Buick coupd.” 

Ohay,” said Drumm. “We’re leaving in about five 
minutes ” 

See you later,” Mason told him, and shpped the re- 
ceiver back on its hook. 



four men pushed their way up the steps of 
the Belter Mansion. 

Sergeant Hoffman frowned at Mason. “Now listen, no 
funny busmcss I’m trustmg you on this ” 

“Just keep your eyes and ears open, and if you think 
Tm uncovermg something, go ahead and follow up the 
lead Any time you thmk Tm trying to give you the 
double-cross, you can walk out.” 

Hothnan, said, “That’s fair ” 
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“Let’s remember one or two things before we start, 
cautioned Mason. “I met Mrs. Belter at the drug stwe 
down at the foot of the hill. We came up . 

didn’t have her keys with her, and she didn t have 
purse She’d left the door unlocked when she came ou 
she could get back in She told me that the dooj^as 
locked. When I tried the door it was locked. The mga 


latch was on.” , . u a 

Drumm said, “She’s such a Har, that if she told me 

door was open, I’d know it was locked ” ^ 

“That’s all nght, too,” Mason said, ‘^^Sgedly msis 
“but remember that she didn’t have her keys 
she went out m the rain. She was bound to gm'® 

getting back some way.” _ 

“Maybe she was too rattled,” Hoffman pointed ou 

“Not that baby,” Mason remarked «rmiat’s 

“All right, go on,” said Hoffman, mterested. 

“When I went on,” smd Mason, “there was an 
in the stand, which was wet. There was a pool of w 
which had dramed down from it on the floor undemea 
You probably noticed it when you came.” 

Sergeant Hoffman’s eyes narrowed. . . 

“Yes,” he said, “come to think of it, I notice i 
What about it?” 

“Nothing,” said Mason, “yet” He reached out m® 
finger and pushed the bell button. 

After a few mmutes the door was opened by the butlet» 
who stared at them 

“Carl Griffin home?” asked Mason. 

The butler shook his head “No, sir,” he said, “he’s out 
He had a busmess appomtment, sir.” 

“Mrs Veitch, the housekeeper’s here?” 

“Oh, yes, sir, of course, sir.” 

“And her daughter, Norma?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“All right,” said Mason, “we’re gomg up to Belter’s 
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study. Don’t say anything to anybody about the fact that 
we’re here. Do you understand?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the butler. 

Hofiman stepped inside the door, and looked searcnm^ 
ly at the hall stand in wdiich the umbrella had stood the 
ni^ of the murder. BSs eyes were very thoughtfnh 
Drmnm was whistlmg nervously in a low, almost inau- 
dible note. 

They climbed up the stairs, and went into the suite 
where Belter’s body had be^i found- Mason switched on 
the h^ts and began a minute search of the walls. 

“I Wish you folks would take a look,” he said, 

“What are you looking for?” asked Drumm. 

“A ballet hole,” said Mason- 

Sergeant Hofiman grunted and said, “Yon can save 
your time on that. We’ve gone over every inch of these 
rooms, and had them photographed, and mappe^ A bullet 
conldu’t have goue throngh here without leaving a^ hole 
we’d have seen^ and there’d have been plaster chipped 
loose.” 

“I know,” said Mason, “I made a search before you got 
here, looldng for the same thin g, and couldn’t find it. But 
I want to maVp. one more search- I know what must have 

happened, but I can’t prove it, yet,” ^ 

Sergeant Hofiman, suddenly suspicions, said, ^^‘Loot 
here, Masonl Are you tryrmg to clear that woman? 

Mason turned and faced him- ^ 

‘Tm trying to show what actually happened,” he sai 
Hofiman frowned- “That doesn’t answer my question- 
Are yon trymg to free the woman?” 

*Yes” 

“That lets me out,” said Hofiman, 

‘TSlo, It doesn’t,” said Mason. ‘Tm going to ^ve you an 
opportunity to get your pictures all over the front pages 

of the papers ” rr cctj- , 

“Th^’s what rm afraid of,” smd Hofiman, “You re 

clever. Mason- Tvo looked you up ” 
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“All right, i£ you’ve looM 

go back on ray j 1,-ea any kind “ 

Lie. I got him in on this. H U had ton »y 

frarae-up. I’d have got aoraeb^ I ^ t to _ 


to Suck, arouuu a xruvxw ^ 

I want to know what you’re ^ ^^j-e chalk-' 

Mason stood staring at t>athr(^m. e 
hues on the floor, marking the p^iUon m 
of George Belter had been founi 
Suddenly Mason laughed aloud. 

“ni be damned!” 

“What’s the joke?” asked Drumm. 

Mason turned to Sergeant Hoffman. 

“Okay, Sergeant,” he said, ‘Tm ready g 
show yon something. Will you send for Mrs. Veitc 

’““sfi^t nlaraan looked dubious. “What do you want 

"rlrad. “I want to ask foeni some uaestfons.” 

Hofiffnan shook his head. to— not unt^ 

“No,” he said, “I don’t think I want you to— 

I know more about it” “Yoa 

“This is on the level. Sergeant,” M^on j»0j 

sit and listen to the questions. Any time «,g 

getting off the reservation, you can stop me. » ^ 

man! If I wanted to shp over a fast one, la ^ 
front of a jury and then pull my stuff as a surp^ ^ound 
tamly wouldn’t go out and take the police in on tne 
floor of what my defense was going to be.” 

Sergeant Hoffman thought a minute 
“That’s logical,” he said. He turned to I>rumm. tjo 
down and roimd up the two women, and bnng them ap 
here,” he said. 

Drumm nodded and left the room. 

Paul Drake stared at Mason curiously. There was not 
the faintest trace of expression on Mason’s face, nor did 
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ie say anything dnring the lew minutes w^ 
aftei Dmmm left the looin and the time when shuftog 
Steps were heard outside of the door. Then e oo 
t^jened, and Drumm bowed the two women into 

room. , 

Mrs. Veitch was as sombre as ever. Her dull blacK 
stared incuriously at the men in the room. She walk 
With her peculiar, long, flat-footed stride. 

Norma Veitch wore a ti^t fitting dress, which acc^- 
tuated the curves of her fi^ire. She seemed prou y 
aware of her ahflity to catch the mascuhne eye as she 
stared from face to face, with a half smile on her 
Mason said, “We wanted to ask yon a few questions. 
Norma Veitch said- “Anain?” 


Norma’s comment. 

know they’re engaged.” , 

“Did you know that there was any romance there/ 
asked Mason- , „ 

“There’s usually a romance when people get engaged, 

she said, m her husky voice. 

‘Tm not tflUdtig about that,” he told her. “Please 
answer my question, Mrs Veitch. Was there any ^ance 
between the pair, that you know of, prior to the time that 

Norma came here?” . 

The dark, sunken eyes shifted for a moment toward 

Nonna, then came back to Mason’s face. 

“No,” she said, “not before they came here. They got 

acquainted afterwards ” , 

“Did you know your dau^ter had been married? 

asked Mason. , «. 

The eyes stared full in his face without any change of 

expression. , , , 

“No,” said the woman wearily, “she hasnt been mar- 
ried.” 

Mason sliiftcd. quickly to Norma- 
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Veitcli? Were you ever marriedr 
Not yet,” she said. “Pm going to be. And I don’t see 

that’s connected with the murdra’ 
of George Belter. If you folks want to ask questions 
about that, I presume we’ve got to answer them, but I 

don t see that that means I have to go into my private 
affairs.” 


How could you many Carl G riflRn when you were al- 
married?” Mason asked. 

Im not married,” Norma Veitch said, “and I don’t 
have to s^d for these insulting comments.” 

That isn’t what Harry Loring says,” Mason told her. 

The ghl’s face didn’t change ea^iression by so much as 
the flicker of an eyelash. 

Xoiing?” she said, in a calmly inquiring tone. “Never 
heard of the man. Did you ever hear of a Tnan named 
Lormg, Mumsey?” 

Mrs. Veitch puckered her forehead. “Not that I can re- 
caU, Norma. Pm not very good at remembermg names, 
out I don't know any Loring.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mason, “I can refresh your recoDeo 

6 s a man that hved in the Belvedere Apartments, 
tie had apartment 312.” 

Norma Veitch shook her head hastily, “Pm certain 
there s some mistake.” 


puUed the copy of the summons and com- 
p ^ divorce action from his pocket. “Then per- 

^ happen^^ you verged 

had gone Srourfi swore on your oath that you 

^ ^ marriage ceremony with Harry Lor- 


thCT°Sifted'hCT ey^to her 
was quite eitpressi^ess. 


Norma spoke rapidly. 

“Pm sorry that you found that rMif t., * • j 

I may as weU teU you. I didn't want Carl 'to toow 
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“><1 “y -naidi 

si^t We didn’t rfa » ™ ®®®'* other at 

“S o« ealnltt w *“ ^ ““®»nc 

“Z/®7“/iy we *“® 

•®wy«. He Sd '"* ®®Pf I talked to t 

melcoaldgetanmi^S^T'’®™* He told 

1 didn’t flgure that ^ ®°™S *° do it quietly. 

®t connect the name ^.''“’dd know a thing about it 

"T^liat isn’t w^ ®* Veitch.” 

“Oi course Zf‘ ®®5'S,” Mason told her. 

about it” *” ®'’® ““"d. “He doesn’t know anything 
shook hh head. 

dying to chMk up on hif? **“ confessed. We’re 

y®n’re cnminall?^res^siw^®“‘'®’ ‘® 2”d out if 

■X5r,»fsSir.r"“’ ” « 

;;^ tight hm?TwhmfrS™“‘^ d® naid. 

Mason.” wnere Fm gomg to stop the show, 

minute, 

you Want to.” show then if 

flS’w'”^ °”® *° 

Jiation. ““ a mask of weary resig- 

'-nd™®m^^?^;fd M^mi, 

dm. ThefSfC.M ^ 'Sr d-® ®dot m 

What had happen^WomM Tj T ' "“““S to see 
that because £e ‘ “iPPoaed, of course 

■natter ot tuft al fe?.°'dS4rfe®"h ’d' 

^dances were very suongly the 
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“She turned and ran do™ ^ ^vSteh^^e^die 
and went out into the raiiL the 

shot and you got up. dress^.^^ Sn u^d^en up 
trouble was. In the meanbme C^l 

to the house, and had come ^ upstairs to the 

put bis umbrella in the rack, and went npsmu 

^^^u heard Griffin’s 

tened. Belter was telling Gnffin aboitf ^ jpg. 

d.ot at him, and that he’d and 

delity. He mentioned the man s name 
asM his nephew what should be ^ got Beir 

“Grifan became curious as ^ % he’d 

ter to stand in the door of ffie butta^^^^^ 



had him in that posiUom ne isn 

ter throu^ the heart Then h P , jumped 
down die stairs, out throu^ the front door, jump.- 

his car, and drove away. , tiriit so that 

“He went out and got himself good tire, 

he could put up a be^ front, drove 

so as to account for his He pretended 

Tin after he knew the pohc© had arnveU. ue 
th^ it was the first time he’d returned smce 
S Ire aftemoou. But he forgot 

was in the hallway, and he ^ ^ put the 

found the door open when he came m, and naa p 

night latch on it when he going 

“He shot his unde because he knew loiter 

l,Cht she had shot him. He knew that the gun «ffid be 
tTher and that the evidence was all agam^ ha- 
Sft^e m which Belter had found the 

wHeh connected her with the man who was try 

ing to keep his name out of the scandal sheet, was 

^'^“VTO^Sd your mother talked over what yon had seen, 
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and decided that it was a fine opportunity to make Grif- 
fin pay a good price for silence. So it was agreed that he 
Was to have his alternative of being convicted of murder, 
or makmg a marriage which would be advantageous to 
you.” 

Sergeant Hoffman scratched his head, and looked puz- 
ded. 

Nonna Veitch flashed a swift gjance to her mother. 

Mason said slowly, “This is your last chance to come 
clean. As a matter of fact, youhe both accessories after 
the fact, and, as such, yoiTre liable to prosecution, just as 
thou^ you were guilty of murder. GnfiSn has made his 
statement, and we don’t need your testimony. If you want 
to try to keep up the deception, go ahead. If you want 
to cooperate with the Pohce Department, now’s your time 
to do It” 

Sergeant Hoffman interrupted. just going to ask 
you one question,” he smd, “and that’s gomg to stop this 
husmess Did you, or did you not, do what Mason says, 
or substantially what he smd?” 

Norma Veitch said, in a low voice, “Yes.” 

Mrs Veitch, roused at last, whirled on her with fury 
snapping in her eyes 

^‘Normal” die screamed, “Shut up, you httle fooll Itis 
a blufil Can’t you see?” 

Sergeant Hoffman moved toward her. “It may have 
been a bluff, Mrs Veitch,” he said slowly, “but her state- 
ment and your comment have spilled the beans. Go ahead 
and tell the truth It’s the only thing left for you to do; 
otherwise Tm gomg to figoro you’re accessories after the 
fact” 

Mrs Veitch ran her tongue along the hue of her lips, 
and burst out furiously, “I should have known better than 
to trust the little fooll She didn’t know anythmg about it 
She was asleep, as sound as a log. I was the one who 
heard the shot and came up bere. I should have made 
him marry me, and never taken my daughter into my con- 
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fidence. But I thought it was a break for her, and I gave 
it to her. Thafs the graUtude I getl” 

Sergeant Hoffman turned and stared . x- 

“This,” he said, “is a hell of a mess. What happe 

the bullet that missed Belter?” . ^ 

Mason laughed. “Sergeant,” he saijt thats t 
nre tooled aU along. That vtet umbrella ^ 

the looked door bothered me. I kept 
have happened, and then 1 
could have happened. Tve been over to 
looking tor a bullet hole. And then I ^ 

GrifBn had sense enough to h“Otv to he co 
pulled the crime it there had been *at btot h • 
fore, there was only one thing which could hav 

to that bullet Don’t yon see? hath 

“Belter had been taking his batk It s 
tub, and holds over two feet of w^^ when e 
water is drawn. He was furious with to wife 
wSSig for her to come in. He heard her come m w^^ 
he was in to bath, and jumped up and flung o 

robe, yelhng for her to come up. . . ^as 

“They had their fi^ and she shot at ^ 

standing in the door of the bathroom, just abwt h^ 
the body was subsequently found. You ^ 
there by the door and figure the hue of fire by ^ 
your finger. When the bullet missed him, it 
bath tub, and the water stopped the force of the b 
“Then Carl GnfSn came home, and Belter 
V7hat had happened. That’s when he unwittin^y si^ed ^ 
ovm death warrant GrifBn saw to opportnmty. we g 
Belter to stand in just the position he had been wn^ 
shot was fired, and then Gnffin picked up 
oioved hand, pointed it at Belter, fired one shot tlnou^ 
the heart picked up the second empty shell, whicn 

ejected, put in his pocket dropped the gun ^ 
walked out That was all there was to it It was that 

simple” 
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Morning sun streamed through the windows of 
Perry Mason’s office He sat at his desk, his eyes blood- 
shot from lack of sleep, looking across at Paul Drake. ^ 
“Well,” said Paul Drake, “I got the low-down on it” 
“Shoot,” Perry Mason told him 
“He caved m about six o’clock this morning,” the de- 
tective said. “They worked on hun all m^t Norma Veitch 
tried to go back on her story when she saw that he was 
gomg to Sit ti^t It was the housekeeper that broke him 
down. She’s pecuhar She would have hung out until the 
end of the world if her dau^ter hadn’t cracked and 
spilled the beans ” 

“So she worked against Gnffin finally, eh?” asked the 
lawyer. 

“Yes, that’s the funny part of it. She is all wrapped up 
ui the daughter. When she thought there was a chance to 
make a good alhance for the dau^ter, she did it Then, 
when she realized that Gnf&n was m a trap and that there 
Was nothing to be gamed by sticking up for him, and that 
the daughter might go to jail as an accessory if she kept 
on lying, the woman turned her testimony agamst Gnffin. 
After aU, she was the one that knew the facts ^ 

“How about Eva Belter?” asked Mason- ‘Tve got a 
w nl of habeas corpus out for her ” 

“You won’t need it I think they turned her loose about 
seven o'clock. Do y ou suppose she U come here? 
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Mason shrugged his shoulders. “Perhaps she’ll be 
ful,” he said, “perhaps not The last tune I saw her s 

was cursing me.” 

The door m the outer office made a sound as it openea, 

then chcked back into place. 

“Thou^t that door was locked,” said Paul 
“Maybe it’s the janitor,” said Mason. 

Drake got to his feet, g^ed the dwr of the p 
office m three swift strides, jerked the door open, lookea 
out, and gmined. “HeUo, Miss Street” 

Della Street’s voice came through from the out 

“Good mommg, Mr. Drake Is Mr. Mason m there/ 
“Yes,” said Drake, and closed the door 
He looked at his wristwatch and ffien at ffie wy • 
“Your secretary comes to work early,” he sai 
“What time is it?” 

“Not ei^t o’clock yet.” ^ 

“She’s not due until nine,” Mason said. I 
to bother her. She’s had so much work pd^ on ter 
this case So I worked out the apphcation for a ^ ^ 
habeas corpus on the typewriter myself- I go a- 3 
sign It about midnight, and had it served - ^ 

“Well, they turned her loose,” the detective said, 

wouldn’t have needed the wnt, ^ thein 

“It’s better to have them when you dont nee^ 
than to need them when you haven’t got them. 

Mason said gnmly Tn the 

Once more the outer door opened and closea 

quiet of the buildmg the sound came throu^ to the ^ 
office. They heard a mascuhne voice; then the . 

on Mason’s desk rang Mason scooped the receiver to 
ear, and Della Street’s voice said, “Mr. Hamson Bnrke i 
out here and wants to see you at once He says it’s im- 

busmess street below the office had not yet taken 
on its rumble of sounds, and the words were audible to 
ihB detective He got to his feet. *Tm on my way. Perry, 
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te said. “Just dropped in to tell you that Griffin has con- 
fessed and that they’ve turned your chent loose.” 

“Thanks for the mfomiation, Paul,” the lawyer re- 
inarked, then indicated a door which led to the corridor. 
You can go out that way, PauL” 

The detective went through the door as Perry Mason 
said to the telephone, “Send him m, Delia. Drake is 
leaving” 


A moment after Mason had hung up the telephone the 
oor opened, and Hamson Burke came mto the room. His 
fac^ Was wreathed m smiles 

Wonderful detective work, Mr. Mason,” he said “Sim- 
ply Wonderful The papers are full of it They predicted 
at Gnffin would confess before noon today ” 

He confessed early this mormng,” Mason said “Sit 
down.” 


Hamson Burke fidgeted, moved over to a chair, and sat 
down. 

‘The District Attorney,” he said, “is very friendly to 
My name is not bemg released to the press The only 
newspaper which knows the facts is that scandal sheet.” 
‘You mean Spicy Bits?’' asked Mason. 

“Yes” 

^ All nght, what about it?” 

I want you to be sure that my name is kept out of 
that paper ” 

“You’d, better see Eva Belter,” the lawyer told him. 
She’s gomg to be handlmg the estate ” 

“How about the wiU?” 

‘The Will doesn’t make any difierence Under the laws 
of this state a person can’t mhent, under a will or other- 
wise, from one who has been murdered by his own hand. 
Eva Belter might not have been able to make her claim 
to the estate stand up She was disinhented under George 
Belter’s will But because GnfiBn can’t take under that 
WiU, the property will be returned to the estate, and Eva 
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Belter wiJl take, not under tlie will, but as a wife, being 
tbe sole surviving heir at law.” 

“Then she will be m control of the paper?” 

“Yes ” 

“I see,” said Harrison Burke, putting his fingertips 
together “Do you know what the pohce are doing about 
her? I understand she was in custody.” 

“She was released almost an hour ago,” the lawyer said. 

Hamson Burke looked at the telephone. “May I use 
your telephone, counselor?” 

Mason shoved it across the desk to him. 

“Just tell my secretary what number you want,” said 
the attorney. 

Hamson Burke nodded, held the receiver with that air 
of calm dignity which made it seem that he was posing 
for a photograph He gave Delia Street a number, then 
waited patiently. After a moment the receiver made 
squawkmg sounds, and Harrison Burke said, “Is Mrs Bel- 
ter there?” 

The receiver made noise again. 

Harrison Burke’s voice was oily in its unctuous mod- 
ulations “When ahe comes in,” he said, “would you mmd 
telling her that the person who was to let her know when 
the shoes that she ordered came in, telephoned^ and said 
that he had her size in stock now, and that she could get 
them whenever she was ready.” 

He smiled mto the transmitter, nodded his head once 
or twice as though he had been addressmg an invisible 
audience, replaced the receiver with meticulous precision, 
and pushed the telephone back across the desk. 

*Thank you, counselor,” he said, “I am more deeply 
grateful to you than I can wdl express. My entire career 
was in jeopardy , and I feel that it was through your efforts 
that a very grave wrong was averted ” 

Perry Mason grunted an inarticulate comment 

Harrison Burke stood to his fnU height, smoothed down 
his vest, and thrust out his chin. 
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“When one is devoting one’s life to public worV’ lie 
in his booming voice, **onc naturally makes political 
enemiw who will stoop to any form of trickciy in order 
to achieve their ends. Under the circumstances, any little 
^ocent indiscretion is magnified and held up m the press 

^ a distorted light I have served the pubhc well and 
faithfully ” 

Perry Mason got to his feet so abruptly that the swivel 
ch^ was pushed back until it slammed against the wall. 

You can save that,” he said, “for somebody that wants 
to hear it As far as I’m concerned Eva Belter is going to 
pay me five thousand dollars. I am going to suggest to her 
hi^about half of this amount should come from you.” 

Harrison Burke recoiled before the grim savagery of 
*he attorney’s tone. 

“Bi^ my dear sir,” he protested, “My dear sirl You 
Weren’t representing me. You were merely representmg her 
^pon a murder charge, a misunderstanding which might 
have had the most serious consequences to her. I was in- 
volved only incadeutally, and as a friend- . . 

“Pm just tellmg you,” said Perry Mason, “what my ad- 
vice IS gomg to be to my client And, as you may remem- 
ber, she is now the owner of Spicy Bits Whatever Spicy 
^its publishes or doesn’t publish is going to be up to h^. 
I don’t think that I need to detain yon any longer, Mr. 
Burke.” 

Hamson Burke gulped uncomfortably, started to say 
somethmg, thon^t better of it started to hold out Ins 
n^t band, cau^t the gbnt in Perry Mason’s eyes, brought 
the hand to his side, and said, “Oh, yes, of course Thank 
you, counselor. I wanted to drop m and express my ap- 
predatioiL.” 

“Not a bit” said Perry Mason. “Don’t mention it and 
you can get out to the corridor through that door.” 

He stood still at his desk, watching the back of the 
politician as it passed through the door and mto the'eor- 
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ridor. Then, as the door shut, he stood grimly staring at 
it, his eyes coldly antagonistic. 

The door from the inner office opened softly Della 
Street paused m the doorway, watching his profile. Then 
as she saw that he did not see her, did not even know 
that she had entered the room, she moved silently across 
the carpet to his side There were tears in her eyes as 
her hands touched his shoulders. 

“Please,” she said, ‘Tm so sorry.” 

He started at the sound of her voice, turned, and looked 
down into the moist eyes For several seconds they looked 
at each other, saying nothing Her hands clung to his 
shoulders frantically, as though she were clingmg to some- 
thmg that was bemg pulled from her grasp. 

“I should have known better, chief. I read the papers 
this morning, and felt so low that . , 

Hls long arm circled her shoulders, and scooped her to 
him. His bps pressed down to hers. 

“Forget it, kad,” he said m gruff tenderness 
“Why didn’t you explain?” she asked chokm^y. 

"It wasn’t that,” he said slowly, choosmg the words, “it 
was the fact that it needed an e^qilanation that hurt.” 

“Never, never, never, so long as I live, will I ever doubt 
you again.” 

There was a cough in the doorway. Unnoticed, Eva 
Belter had entered from the outer office. 

“Pardon me,” she said in icy tones, “if I seem to in- 
trude, but I am very anxious to see Mr. Mason ” 

Della Street flung herself away from Perry Mason with 
flaming cheeks, and surveyed Eva Belter with eyes that 
had lost their tenderness and flashed with rage. 

Perry Mason looked at the woman steadily. He seemed 
not m the least disturbed 

“All right,” he told her, “come in and sit down.” 

“You mi^t,” she said, m acid tones, “wipe the hpstick 
off your mouth ” 

Perry Mason stared steadily at her. 
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’ he said, ‘'can stay there. What is it you 

Her eyes softened, and she moved toward him. 

you,” she said, “how much I misun- 
“^^ch it meant to me . . 

S t^edjto DeUa Street. 

he said, “open the drawers in those filmg 

His 

eyes. looked at him with rmcomprehending 

pointed to the steel filing cahinets. “PnH 
Maple of drawers,” he said. 

paste^^ opened the drawers, which were packed with 
««TN ^ jackets that, in turn, were filled with papers. 
Eva those?” he asked Eva Belter, 

head. looked at him, frowned, and nodded her 

li jL M 

of the Mason. “Those are cases Every one 

cases ^ ^ hll the other drawers are filled with 

hantii ^ same way. They represent cases titiat Tve 
them are murder cases 

0^ I get all done with your case you’re gomg to 
the ^ there, just about the same size as all of 

lackets, and it’s going to be of just about the 
her Miss Street as gomg to give you a num- 

‘ -Pheu if anythmg comes up, and I want to look back 
the Case to find out what was done, ITl give her that 
ttoher, and she’ll get me the jacket with the papers in 


Hva Belter frowned. 

“Whafs the matter,” she asked, “don’t you feel well? 
What are you trymg to do? What do you want to say?” 

Bella Street stepped from the filmg case to the door 
’i’^hich led to the outer ofiBce. She moved out and softly 
closed the door Perry Mason stared steadily at Eva Belter 
and said, ‘Tm just tellmg you where you stand in this 
ofiELce You’re a case and nothmg but a case. There are 
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hundreds of cases in that file, and there are going to be 
hundreds of other cases. You’ve paid me some money 
already, and you’re going to pay me five thousand dollars 
more. If you take my advice you’re going to get twenty- 
five himdred of it from Harrison Burke.” 

Eva Belter’s lip quivered. 

“I wanted to thaiik you,” she said. “Believe me, this is 
sincere. This comes from the heart. I’ve done play acting 
with you before, but this time it’s real I feel so deeply 
grateful to you that Td do anything on earth for you. 
You’re simply wonderful. I come up here to tell you so, 
and you start talking to me as thou^ I was just a speci- 
men that had strayed into a laboratory.” 

This time there were real tears in her eyes, and she 
looked at him wistfully. 

“There’s lots to be done yet,” he told her. “You’ve got 
to see that GnflBn-is convicted of first degree murder, m 
order to set that wdl aside. You’ve got to keep m the 
background m this thing, but you’ve got to keep an the 
battle. The only money that’s available to GnfBn is money 
that’s in George Belter’s safe. We’ve got to see that he 
doesn’t get any of it. Those are some of the thmgs that 
have got to be done. Tm just telhng you so you won’t 
think you can get along without me ” 

“That isn’t what I saidl That isn’t what I meant. That 
isn’t what I thought,” she said rapidly. 

“All right,” he said, ‘Tm just telhng you.” 

There was a knock at the door, which opened from the 
outer office. 

‘Yes?” called Perry Mason. 

The door opened and Della Street slipped into the 
room. 

“Can you take another case today?” she asked sohei- 
tously, looking at his bloodshot eyes 

He shook his head, as thou^ to shake away some men- 
tal fog. 

“What kind of case?” he asked. 
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^ expensively 
butsW^f loobng Seems weU bred. She’s m trouble, 

;;Sulky, eh?” ^ 

perhaps Td call her sort of trapped.” 

you didn? looks,” Mason grinned, “If 

You ^ sulky. What’s your hunch, Della? 

are enmo- / pretty good hunches on how the cases 
DpH^, ^ Ghent.” 

ly away Belter, then looked hurried- 

She>c?^Kl “iside, all tom 

like if ahnost too much of a lady. She’s 

. Well, maybe she is just sulky.” 

“£ ® 5 'es, and m its place came a look 

bis mouth raised the back of his hand to 

Street ^ hpsUck, and smiled at Della 

out^TiH^.l^''’”^® ^ 3S Mrs. Belter goes 

di he added, “that will be m a very few mmutes.” 
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